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THE PROTESTANT RELIGION: ITS POWER 
OVER THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


A DISCOURSE BY MES. CORA L. V. HATCH, DELIVERED IN DOD- 
WORTH’S HALL, SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 3, 1849. 

We shall have the pleasure, on this occasion, of telling you 
something of yourselves; if we are severe, pardon us; it is 
meant in kindness. The four last Sabbath mornings have 
been spent in referring analytically, not historically, to the 
history of past religions, and endeavoring, if possible, to bring 
to your compreliension a consciousness of religion in the 
past, not as regarded its political and revolutionary workings, 
but strictly as applying to the soul the minds of those who 
accepted it. We have taken you as nearly as possible, in such 
brief discourses, through the various departments of religion 
in the past, and compared them with the present in their ap- 
plication, down to the period of the Romish Church and its 
present condition. We do not design to-day to give a history 
of religion in its ecclesiastical and political departments ; 
these are familiar to every reader of modern history, even to 
every mau of your own country; the Christian stars of the 
past that shine in the galaxy of martyrs and saints are all 
known to you, and are as houschoid words. Calvin and 
Luther, the great institutors of the present forms of the Pro- 
testant religion, are as familiar to you as your own names, and 
stand high in the great constellation of stars in religion. 

What we have to treat of is the Christian religion itself, as 
applied and taught—is the Protestant religion, not in any 


particular form, creed, or sect, but in its absolute intrinsic | 


merits; the meaning of the Christian religion. 

We told you last Sunday morving of the origin of the 
Christian Bible, especially of the New Testament, of the 
various compilations, interpolations, interpretations through 
which it passed to reach its present condition ; we still have 
to tell you, that in the forms of the Protestant religion it is sus- 
ceptible of almost any interpretation, and that the standard of 
the present Christianity is not the Bible, but humauity; that 
the Bible was just what it now is in the days of the Romish 
Church and in its greatest prosperity ; that the New Testa- 
ment was just what it now is when the Pope reigned, and 
when the thunders of the Vatican poured furth their tones, 
aud the terrors of the Inquisition were felt. 

What, then, constitutes the change? Political revolution, 
men say. By no meaus; for though political revolutions 
have given rise to the present condition of republicanism and 
freedom which you enjoy, the religion of your nation is abso- 
lutely the outgrowth of humanity; and each and every dis- 
tinct departmeut of religion is the outgrowth of every distinct 
quality uf mind. Its present high standard of adminis- 
iration—its present adaptation to social wants and require- 
ments~-its present subserviency to the high purpose of 
national government—all was attributed to the consecutive- 
ness of comprehension of the mind itself. It is strictly an 
intellectual application—strictly something which blends 
religion with administration without making it tyrannical. 
It is something which makes of the soul a thing of every-day 
life; of religion something to be worn every day like a gar- 
ment; and of the Bible, a text-book of life, by which every 
man must control and guide his actions. This is the standard 
of your present national government and religion. The 
standard of your government is profeesedly republican; its 
high conception ig justice aud liberty to all; aud the funda- 


mental elements of its constitution are universal equity and 
freedom. Its religion is freedom in worship—not to worship 
alone the Christian religion, but freedom in worship; to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of one’s own conscience is one 
of the fundamental principles in your Constitution. 

What follows? That every man, whether accustomed or 
not to despotic control, selects his religion of the highest 
standard of which his mind can conceive. The prevalent 
religion in America is the Christian Protestant religion. 
Aud why? Because it is given to every man not only 
to control his thoughts and feelings, but also the forms 
of his personal worsh®; he can think, speak, or act his 
religion, or he can get some one to think it for him—some 
one to do it for him--some one to perform it for him. 
He has unlimited freedom as regards religious thoughts ; he 
can apply religion to his life, and can make his life subser- 
vient to the strictest requirements of conservative religion, or 
he can adapt it to the lowest purposes of life. In other 
words, the condition of nationality is such as regards religious 
application, that every man and every woman can have a 
religion, a church, a sanctuary, a priest, a shrine, a temple, in 
their own souls. This is right; aud we will tell you why it 
is right. So long as no one interferes with other religions, or 
with the strict requirements of governmental justice--so long 
as no one’s religion interferes with the absolute necessities of 
social organization—so long as no religion in its requirements 
and conditions trespasses upon the requirements and condi- 
tions of another religion—men are free and at liberty to wor- 
ship as they choose. But when it does, then it is vo longer 
just, it is uo longer religion. 

What are the fundameutal principles of the Protestant 
religion as applied practically to life? By this we do not 
mean the tenets of the Protestant faith; we do not mean 
whether God is one or triune; we do not mean whether there 
is au eternal fire of perdition into which men are to be burned ; 
we do not mean whether there is a literal heaven or a literal 
hell; but how does the present form of religion affect this 
practical department of life? We will tell you how. 

First. The conservative portion of the Protestants have for 
their faith a Belief in salvation and immortality through Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer; a viearious atonement for the sins of 
Adan and Eve, and consequently the sins of the whole buman 
family, through the crucifixion, and the performance of reli- 
gious dutics, in accordance with these fundamental principles 
as applied to every-day life. Let us ask for a moment, How 
does it affect the moral application of the religion which has 
for its fundamental principle— first, the love of an infinite, all- 
wise, omnipotent Father; and secondly, siu, as consequent 
upon the “fall,” or violation, of Adam and Eve; and thirdly, 
the only-begotten sou of the Father seut to humanity by him, 
to save them from their sins by a surrender upon the cross—— 
the vicarious utonement which takes from man the resporsi- 
bility of his own actions and places it upon the shoulders of 
an innocent person; so that no matter what a man may do, or 
may have been, or may be, if at last he acknowledges or pro- 
fesses to believe in the vicarious atonement and perfectness of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, his divinity and power to save, he 
will have immortal life. 

This is the theology of the present day { Let us see 
whether the application, morally, ia in accordance with it? 
First. All wen, notwithstanding their professions of belief, 
think that God, whocver and whatever he may be, whatevex 
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his power and wherever his dwelling-place, is infinite, all- 
wise, omnipotent and full of love. Secondly. If Adam aud 
Eve did fall, if sin did come into the world in consequence of 
that, God the Father would never require to avenge his own 
wrath bya sacrifice which could only be made by himself. 
Thirdly, That even though all the virtue exists in the sup- 
posed vicarious atonemcnt which theology claims for it, every 
man is still responsible for his own actions, every man must 
still work out his own salvation; though he may belong toa 
ehurch, though he may be a most respectable citizen and a 
good member of society, he is not a Christian unless he applies 
to his every-day life the fundamental elements of the Christian 
religion, and seeks through absolute repentance and reforma- 
tion to save himself from the consequences of his previous 
action. Notwithstanding all the professions of belief in the 
vicarious atonement-—notwithstanding the great power which 
is given to that—notwithstanding it is one of the Divine 
offices in the great economy of salvation—ecvery man when ap- 
plying the Christian religion to himself makes it, not the atone- 
ment of Christ—-not Christ suffering for himn—not Christ bleed- 
ing on the Cross; but ever following out the example of Jesus. 

There is no such thing as a conception of salvation through 
another; there is no such thing as a belief in immortality 
through another, of one man suffering for the sins of another 
and thereby erasing that sin, There is no such thing; and 
you all know your government is not founded on that principle, 
and the justice of its foundation will prove that we are cor- 
rect. Therefore, the true principle of Christianity is this: 
every man must work out his own salvation! Not as the 
Egyptians did, bowing down before wood and stone, and 
making idols of creeping things; not as the Medes and Per- 
sians did; nor yet as the Romish Church does; but as the 
Christian Church, in which every man is responsible to God 
and his own conscience for everything which he does. 

Why, if you believed in the vicarious atonement which you 
profess to do, there would be no necessity of trying to become 
better, no necessity of joining the church: There wouid be no 
necessity for conforming to all the requirements of social and 
civil life; it would all work out its own salvation. But every 
man feels the necessity not only of trying to become better, 
but himself doing all the good he can to the greatest number 
of people that he can. 

We do not design this as individual flattery ; we are simply 
speaking of the necessary result of the conditions by which you 
are surrounded. To this there are a great many exceptions, 
and those exceptions sometimes seem to form the rule, espe- 
cially in the social affairs of your own Country. But aside 
from that, when we compare the general result of your religion, 
which is not fixed and positive, which has for its standard no 
governmental law, which is not enforced, but which is posi- 
tively the result of a person’s own conception of right—then 
we see how vastly superior the moral standard of your nation 
is to any other nation. 

It has been customary—and we ourselves have not been 
without the error—it has been customary for Americans to 
denounce their own country, their own people, and their own 
society. For, in order to produce a sensation among the 
masses, we denounce the corruption of this or that social insti- 
tution ; we denounce the corruption of this or that political 
institution—of this or that administration—of this or that 
minister—of this or that rule of society. That is all wrong. 
Your government is the best government in the world—your 
administration the best administration—-your social standard 
the best standard—your moral standard the highest standard 
—your social faults the fewest, and your virtues the greatest 
virtues. This is true! If you will think of it impartially, 
without judging the nation by a few men who, through desire 
of aggrandizement, seek for office and thence prostitute the 
highest things to the lowest ends; if you will except these 
few, who are mere excrescences on the surface of your national 
government, you will find that you have the highest, the 
truest, and the most perfect standard in every department. of 
life that the world has ever known. It is so from necessity, 
so from governmental and political progression, and so from 
the development of the moral condition with which you are 
surrounded, 

You have not only the benefits of past education and expe- 
rience, but you have centered in your nation all the virtues of 
every other nation. For when a people becomes tired of its 
own government—when a man will forsake his own country 
and flee to yours for protection, you may rest assured——uuless 
he is a criminal escaped from justice—that he conceives your 
national standard to be higher, and he brings with him from 
the tyranny from which he bas escaped, a higher conception of 
liberty than ever existed there. He brings into social life a 
high conception of your true position; he brings, in other 
words, to your country an additional gem of light to encircle 
the brow of liberty with. 

It is customary for old monarchieal nations to speak of and 
look upon America as yet in its infancy. True it is; and yet 
its government is the most perfect. Nor England, with all 
its pride of aristocracy and renown of justice; nor France, 
with all jts boasted ambition, honor and fame; nor Italy, with 
all its revolutionary and republican experience ; nor any mon- 
archical country of Europe, can boast of so perfect a standard. 


What has been the history of past republics, especially those 
that have been under Christian administration? A failure ! 
Your own country is as yet the only exception. What it will 
be rests for the future to unfold and the eye of prophecy to 
deterin ine. 

We have now briefly glanced at your political administra- 
tion, or at the moral effect of the Christian religion upon j 
nations; we will now apply it to your social life. 

Scarcely a day passes that your secular press, your tele- 
graphs, and your various forms of communicating news, do 
not convey to this great center of crime and of virtue in the 
country, a horrid picture of crime. Scarcely a day passes 
that your newspapers are not filled with long catalogues of 
violations of either social, moral or political laws, Scarcely a 
day passes but some defaulter is not discovered—but some 
traitor, either to his country or to his office—some traitor to 
his home or family—some traitor to himself—is not recorded 
in the history of crime. And not only one, but tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands yearly. Your penitentiaries are almost 
filled with criminals; your jail-houses are over-run; the gal- 
lows is frequently called into requisition to execute the law of 
justice upon those who violate its requirements ; and yet, with 
all this dark picture which mars your social perfectness aud 
the horizon of your administration, yours is still the greatest 
country. There is the most public and private virtue here. It 
is a great compliment to other nations and to us to say so; 
but nevertheless it is true. There are more great men and 
women here who have a high conception of what goodness and 
virtue is, and more to practice, than in any other nation, in 
proportion to the number of people. And yet you say, your 
whole city is filled with crime and pollution; startling devel- 
opments every day of degradation, murder and every kind of 
crime-—startling developments of violation of every social and 
political law--and still your administration is the best. Crimes 
formerly were committed and found sacred; murder by whole- 
sale in Church and State was pronounced just. Kings and 
monarchs might put to death in private thousands of their 
subjects, and it would be sanctioned. The Church, with the 
terrors of its Inquisition and the power of its dynasty, might 
murder all who failed to conform with-its real or imaginary 
justice. But now, crime can not occur, a man can not violate 
the slightest condition of social, moral or political law, without 
its being brought to light and pronounced upon and condemned. 
You are more acquainted with crime than they used to be, and 
can realize more when it exists; there is no secret Inquisition, 
there is no seat at the head of your nation where murders are 
committed by wholesale, no war, no pestilence, no famine ; 
the faults of human nature must have some way of escape, 
and so you realize them more. 


But morally, there is no spot on the face of the earth where 

so high a standard of excellence exists, where every man in 
the great social fabric feels that he helps to make up the whole, | 
because every man is equal to his brother; where the lowest 
may become tbe highest, and where the highest may become 
the lowest; where every department in life is so interblended | 
that no distinction is made between them; where there is no 
aristocracy and no lower classes, but where all are alike, all 
are equal; where all are men and women, and have the same | 
aim and end to accomplish; where all may stand at the head | 
of your governmental administration, or those whose ambition | 
is the highest may be beneath even the lowest. This is why | 
you perceive more the effects of crime. This is why every! 
petty crime, every act which is conceived to be in violation of 
the moral restrictions of your Christian religion, is looked 
upon as heinous in the extreme; things which your forefathers 
would have considered just, would have considered sacred, are! 
searched out now and condemned. 
_ We do not say this to render you egotistical, nor do we say 
it to flatter and tickle your sensibility; we simply say it as 
being true, and in justice to yourselves and to the conception 
in which you are usually held. This is all the result of the 
true conception of the moral principles embodied in Christi- 
anity. For notwithstanding the contentions that are rife in 
reference to religion, notwithstanding the variety of sects, 
creeds and administrations, all are unanimous in the great gen- 
eral principle of the Christian religion; all are unanimous in 
denouncing crime in various forms; ail are unanimous in pro- 
claiming each and all heirs to salvation, provided they will fol- 
low the direct rule and Christian standard. Even the most 
conservative orthodox are unanimous in saying that if a man 
lives a true and upright life, and is professedly an infidel, he 
is better than a sneaking, hypocritical, false churchman. 
Everybody says that ! 

Therefore the standard of morality is not within, but with- 
out the so-called Church. The Christian spirit is infused not 
only among those who do belong, but among those who do not 
belong to the Church; and the highest standard of Christian 
application is among those who make of Christianity an every- 
day subject—a thing to be read, to be thought of, to be talked 
of in tne family, in their business, in the counting-room, in the 
coffee-house; wherever they may be—the true standard of, 
Christianity must be there; for they are not members of so- 
ciety ; for they are not true Christians if they do not feel that 
they bave a true standing in Christian civilization. 

Civilization or eulightenment has brought along with it 
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many virtues and many vices of the past; the virtues all en- 


larged and briglitened, but the vices in a diluted condition. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, the surface of your social govern- 
ment or your social condition seems to be slimy and dark; 
there seems to be some floating dark substance upon it, which 
gives it an appearance as if the whole vast body was contami- 
nated. All that surface, all that slime, proceeds not from be- 


i neath, but from the outside—a scum that can be pushed aside, 


let but a healthful stream of active life flow in. Let the na- 
tion be excited upon a topic, and the whole national feeling 
will be the same. There has never yet arisen a moral ques- 
tion, where the whole nation has been called upon to pronounce 
judgment, that there has not been a unanimous voice. There 
never has been a political question that embodied in it some 
high social good to the nation, in which the nation were not 
unanimous. There never has been a crime upon which the 
whole nation has been called to pronounce sentence, where one 
sentiment has not been expressed. When such a tide as that 
flows forth, all those moral pestilences which seem to ride upon 
the surface are cast aside, are washed away, are swept off as 
insignificant by the great tide of moral feeling that rolls over 
your country, shedding its brightness, its influence of beauty, 
its healthful influence over the world. 

Like the water of the Nile which, when the tide does not 
come, when the rain does not enlarge it. seems to be of no 
use; all the country is desolate and in famine. But at last 
it rises, the rain descends, and its waters sweep over the whole 
surface, enriching the soil and depositing there all healthful 
properties. Then the verdure springs up, the leaves grow and 
the flowers bloom. So it is with the national tide; its deep 
river flowing through your country overflows the surface till 
all the adjoining shores are wrapped in its flood. When the 
spring rains descend, when the soil requires enriching—when 
a new impulse is wanting to the social or national administra- 
tion—then this current swells, the deep river grows broader 
and deeper still, and its waters cover the whole surface of the 
country; it is rich, clear and perfect. 


Remember this: your people are not always active in their 
social and moral sensibilities, Business absorbs their life; 
the ordinary routine of every-day life is that of business— 
making money and spending money ; commerce is the great 
wheel in the mechanism of your social condition. But when 
the moral powers are called into activity, when there is re- 
quired any great social movement, any great conception of 
what goodness and virtue are, then the feeling of the nation 
springs up, and it is a greater, more perfect and deeper moral 
tide than that of every other nation put together. There is 
more power in the spirit of American morality, there is more 
moral courage in your national government when it is called. 
forth upon any question of moral worth, than in every other 
country in the world. The morality of other nations is re- 
presented by one man, or body of men, but every man here is 
a ruler; every man represents the moral standard of the peo- 
ple; every man is called upon to judge of what is right and 
what is wrong; every man must pronounce upon the faults of 
his neighbor; every man is injured by the commission of any 
crime; every man loses by a thief, and pot merely the man 
who realizes the loss by the theft, and all society is stolen from 
when anybody’s premises are trespassed upon and robberies 
committed ; every man who is murdered is everybody’s friend, 
and every home that is violated is everybody’s home. 

Thus we have presented to you the moral and social condi- 
tion of your administration. We will now speak exclusively 
of individual religions, and this side of the picture is not so 
bright as the one we have presented. We have spoken of the 
general national feeling, of the great tide of moral and social 
virtues, of the true and high standard of your government, and 
of your public application of moral principles. We now come 
to private life, and are speaking to you, each and every one. 


The condition of your moral and public life is such, that 
every man must be a hypocrite to some extent. We will show 
you how. He must be respectable, and to be respectable he 
must belong to a Christian Church. The Episcopal Protest- 
ant Church is considered the most respectable by the aristo- 
cracy of your republican country, and therefore every man 
who wants to be the most respectable, and to be considered as 
among the aristocracy, must belong to the Episcopal Church, 
and must embody all its forms and ceremonies which is very 
easy to do, for it requires no active principle of true morality, 
but simply a conformance with all the ceremonies, which is but 
a little improvement upon the Romish Church. He must 
profess to believe in such and such doctrines, whether he be- 
lieves in them or not. He must pay the mivister to do bis 
thinking for him; then he is all right, and may cheat, lie and 
steal if he will ouly do it genteelly and respectably. He may 
be a broker or merchant, and may occupy any position in pub- 
lic life he chooses ; he may be a traitor, knave and villain, he 
may be immoral, if he will only do it genteelly. That is all 
that is required ! 

We do not mean that all are thus; we do not mean that 
this represents the great mass of the people; but we do mean 
to say that out of the great number that belong to the Church, 
and the great mass of respectability which it embodies, there 
is a great deal of private corruption! We do mean to say 
that you, and you, and you, and anybody who belongs to thi 
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Church, and profess to be Christians. feel at liberty on any 
day except on Sunday to commit any kind of depredation pro- 
vided you won't get caught! And we do also mean to say— 
aside from the great moral integrity which is characteristic of 
your nation——of the private individuals in the Church, mem- 
bers who represent and embody the great principles of the 
Christian religion'as regards forms and ceremonies, that on 
Sunday they don their best garments and their Sunday face, 
take the Bible in their hands and the prayer-book, go to church 
and sit in the pew, listen to the minister while he speaks or 
reads from the inspired teachings of the life of Jesus and 
of his condemnation of crime, and his contempt of those who 
sin willfully; and then on Monday they cheat their neighbor, 
rob the widow and the fatherless, and commit crime wherever 
they can, and not be detected by the government, 

We do mean to say that even while his minister is praying for 
him, blessing God for prospering our Church, and asking him 
especially to bless ows people and our congregation, this man’s 
thoughts are not there, not with Jesus of Nazareth the meek 
and lowly one, not with the charity which Paul inforeed, not 
with the denunciation of crime and wickedness taught, but 
thinking how he can consuminate a good bargain on the 
morrow ! 

What, then, follows? Why, every day these crimes, which 
are publicly heralded from one end of the country to the 
other, occur; every day some man who is not what he pro- 
fesses to be, is discovered ; every day some hypocrite is un- 
masked, who were none the less hypocrites before they were 
detected, and none the less criminals before than now when 
they have been found out; none the less sinful before, than 
now when they have been discovered; none the less violators 
of moral, social and political laws, than now when they have 
gone one step too far, and their villainies become known ! 

All this exists among you, and this class of men represent 
at the present time one great class in your social and moral 
condition—not the majority, not the masses of the thinking, 
acting public; but something which like a pestilence hangs 
upon your moral integrity, and draws the nation down after 
it. Political demagogues, traitors in commerce, monopolizers 
of public stocks, all these men are those that we are speaking 
of—brokers, speculators—all these are preying upon the vitals 
of your American administration! It is these who cause the 
great commercial crises; it is these who get up revivals cf 
religion, to make men pray for the things they have robbed 
them of; it is these who join the Church, to attract people to 
themselves, that they may better rob them of prosperity and 
wealth ! 

You have never known a great commercial crisis that was 
not followed immediately by a great revival of religion. Why? 
All these respectable robbers that belong to the Church at 
once set themselves to work, to impress upon the minds of the 
people the necessity of calling upon God for the things which 
they have lost. They get into their hands, by the process of 
speculation, all the available means and stocks of the country, 
and then everyhody fails. The next source they turn to is 
religion; they tell the people, “ God has sent this upon them, 
to call their attention more to religion”—while the specula- 
tors, stock-merchants and brokers are exulting in the triumph 
which they have achieved. 

It is customary for Christian men to enter into business 
upon a large amount of eredit and very little money, and when 
they have acquired upon trust all the means they can couve- 
niently get, without being detected, then they fail ; and any- 
body who happens to be the victim of their speculation must} 
suffer. Bankers who take from the widow her little earnings, 
and from the orphan its moiety of all that it has, and from 

- the poor man the sweat and coinage of his brow and hands ; 
from the merehant—the honest merchant, we mean—the re- 
sults of his hard mental exertions—these bankers fail, and in 
their eostly houses, in their splendid equipage, in their re- 
spectable appearance, in their cushioned pew, in their carpeted 
aisle, they represent the Christianity of vour country! We 
mean the respectable Christianity—we mean that Christianity 
which belongs to the surface of society, which builds costly 
edifices with fingers pointing in silent mockery to Heaven, 
which pays high salaries, which rides in splendid earriages, 
which lives in palaces built upon the heart’s blood, the tears, 
the sufferings of the great masses of the poor. 

This is not a condition of your administration, it is not a 
part of your government, itis not a part of the great moral 
standard of your country, it is not a part of the national vir- 
tue; but it isa part of that human nature which belongs in 
a greater or less degree to every man, which has been handed 
down to you from the Dark Ages, which makes one man tri- 
umph over the downfall of another. which builds up one man’s 
prosperity upon the decay of another's, which has made one 
nation always succeed to another, and upon the decline of one 
monarchy tends to enthrone another one; that builds up one 
crown and one throne, while another one is crumbling to de- 
cay. This passion of tyranny and power of usurpation exists 
in individual minds; it is individual minds, it is individual 
wrong, individual weakness, and like individual morality, it 
makes up this condition of society. It is uot a necessity of 
your goverument, it ia not a standard of your morality; it is 
not a necessity even of ecclesiastical religion ; it belougs strictly 
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and entirely to the sphere of individual speculation, of money- 
making and of self-aggrandisement. 

If you are an honest man—and I hope I see many such a 
one—if you are a true man, true to yourself, to your profes- 
sions, to your standard; if you are as perfect as your condi- 
tion, your claims and your professions will allow, you will 
realize the truth of what we are saying. If you area hypo- 
crite, you will say itis not true. If you are a broker, you 
will say it is severe. If you are a political demagngne, you 
will say it is false. If you area sneaking, cowardly knave, 
who gets wealth by the sorrow and toil and Jabor of the poor, 
then you will say it is not correct. If you are a respectable 
Church member, and are recognized as such, while in secret 
you embody all the vice that all bad men are capable of doing, 
then you will denounce it, and say it is not respectable. But 
if you are an honest man, honest either in vice or virtue, 
honest either in degradation or goodness, you will pronounce 
it true. 

If a man is a knave, if the conditions of his life have driven 
him to desperation; if he is a robber, a thief or a murderer, 
but yet does it openly. we respect him more than the man 
who, professing to be good, will kill drop by drop, and day by 
day, the hearts and the lives of those who are in his power. 
We respect the highway robber who lives by stealing and 
plunder, more than the respectable broker or merchant who 
steals from the nation or from society, although he may do it 
secretly. We respect the murderer who, in the strife of con- 
tention, or even from the love of murder, blows a man’s brains 
out for a slight or imaginary insult, more than we do the man 
who, day after day, kills the heart’s blood of the poor widow 
and orphan, and sends those who are in misery down to an 
unhappy grave. We respect the man more who is honestly 
an infidel. an infidel to all the hypocrisy, all the formula, all 
the sin of respectable churches and respectable society, than 
we do him who, claiming to follow in the footsteps of Jesus, is 
still an arrant knave; who, claiming to hope for immortality, 
has death and darkness within; who, claiming the Star of 
Bethlehem as his guiding and controlling light, is still travel- 
ing downward very rapidly. In other words, we respect in- 
teprity, no matter in what direction, more than we do hypo- 
crisy. We respect honesty of purpose, honesty to oneself and 
to one’s profession, no matter if it take the lowest turn, more 
than we do hypocrisy; or that which professes, and is not; 
that which claims to be high, and is still low; that which has 
for its professed standard the highest principles of justice, and 
for its practice the embodiment of tyranny. 

We apply these remarks to individual minds, and not to 
institutions Institutions did not make men, but men made 
institutions. If there are any institutions in your country 
that are wrong, change them; if they are right, live up to 
them, protect them, and give them the sanction of your fullest 
moral influence. If your government is true, approve of it 
and sustain it; if it is false, it will die of itself. If your re- 
ligions are true, if their social influence is correct, then sustain 
aud protect them ; if they are false, they will prove it by their 
own decay. . 

So it is with man’s life: there is no necessity of proclaiming 
him to be good, or virtuous, or religious; there is no neces- 
sity of proclaiming upon the housetops that such and such a 
man is very religious, very good and very pious ; it requires 
only the silent, even pathway of his life, the wake of light that 
he leaves behind him—though he be nnostentatious—to prove 
the goodness which lics within. The good man is always 
quiet, always religious, always honorable, in whatever position 
of life he may live. The bad man is always talking virtue, 
always prating religion, always claiming goodness, always 
preaching Christianity, and but very seldom practicing it. 
We trust that what we have said will not be considered as 
derogatory to any professed creed or religion. All men must 
choose their own religion; but we are speaking of things in 
themselves so palpable, that the impartial mind must realize 
their truthfulness. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION, 
Quesnion ; What are the basic principles of Brotherhood ? 

Dr. Hattock said: Before taking up the question, he wished to 
report what occurred last Sunday evening at Mr. Conklin’s Circle, in 
continuation of his statement at the last Conference, which statement 
did not appear in the enrrent report for want of room. [Dr. H.'s 
statement will be found on page 140.] 

Dr. Orrosx : These principles are embodied in the Golden Rule, 
which is a compendium of all prior inspiration with respect to our 
duties to each other. We ought to realize that we are brothers, but 
in the large sense, there are few of us who do. So far as the ties of 
kindred extend, it is ina goud degree regarded ; the children of the 
same parents may perhaps distribute their cast coats and other seedy 
habiliments, with one eye to the needs of the brotherhood and the 
other on the honor of the family : but, too generally. the feeling © has 
this extent, no more.” The Church conception of the principle is, ae 
a practical fuct, lamentably short. ‘To be sure, she ig ready to send 
the Bible wherever its “incendiary doctrines” will not interfere with 

he production of cotton and tobacco. provided anybody will give her 
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the money to print it; and her missionaries (when they do not receive: 
an cligible “ call” near home,) will teach the catechism gratis to the 
South Sca savages, for the brotherly consideration of having their 
passage paid and being comfortably supported. This may all be well 
enough so far as it goes, but it is by no means fulfilling the whole law, 
or exhausting the principle of brotherhood. Spiritualists are lament- 
ably short in this particular. They may have a more just and com- 
prchensive theory of the principle; but in practice, they are quite as 
narrow as other men. ‘This the Doctor illustrated by several dismal 
examples of high professing Spiritualists, who had utterly refused to 
endorse and renew notes; accompanying said refusals with remarks 
indicating a sorrowful narrowness of conception with respect to the 
obligations of brotherhood. This ought not to be so. 

Dr. HarLock queried whether it be not an offense against the law 

of brotherhood to denounce these brothers ? who had refused to affix 
their autographs to paper which represented the dutiful obligations of 
other men rather than their own? We feeis that it is; and concludes 
that, if its accredited expounders so far forget themselves as to do 
despite to the principle in the very midst of an exposition of its sacred 
requirements, we have the key to unlock the mystery of the universal 
nerleet complained of ; that is to say, men do violence to the princi- 
ple. because they do not understand it. They do not realize it as a 
principle in nalure; they see it only asa precept inthe Bible—a 
matter of about the same consequence as baptism, which may be per- 
formed by sprinkling or immersion, complied with this week or the 
next, or indefinitely postponed according to circumstances. 
# No man wantonly disregards what he has verified as a principle or 
natural law, He may trample upon precept, he may play all manner 
of pranks with doctrines of morality and dogmas of religion: but he 
is an ascetic in his devotion to “lightning,” and never blows himselt 
up with “steam” when he can comfortably avoid it. Only show him. 
what is really a law of nature——let him once comprehend what it will 
do, and he will reverence it in his understanding and obey it in his 
life. With our present notions of God and man, the law of brother- 
hood can not receive universal honor. The very genius of what is 
popularly denominated “ our religion,” isa prohibition. “ Love to 
the neighbor” can not be, until we find in “ the neighbor” somewhat 
that is lovely. No man can coerce himself into a state of loving- 
| An Apostle may commend that we “love one another but a per- 
ception of genuine worthiness in each other alone will enable us to 
obey it. . 

We see that a brother who is “ short,” can not love the brother who- 
refuses to renew his note, because denunciation is incompatible with a 
state of love. Denunciation of every sort must come from what Dr. 
Orton calls “ another plane,” because “ love thinketh no ill.” And 
yet, as a religious world, here we are, complacently resolving ourselves 
to be saints and the remainder of mankind to be siuners : und having 
conscientiously worked away at the salvation of our own souls, and. 
“by authority of Scripture’ piously damned to Hell scven-eighths of 
the hypothetical brotherhood. we are perpetually urging the saered- 
ness of the law, and as perpetually wondering why we cannot comply 
with it!) Having by solenn act of faith—by creed, by council and 
by convocation—voted the brother to be a devil, the honest soul is 

not unfrequently brought into a great quandary with respect to its 
jown “ vital piety,” by reason of its inability to love him as the pre- 
cept enjoins. Now, Spirituatisin, by revealing to us man in the spir- 
itual manifestation of himself--by taking that instead of Church the- 
| ology as the criterion of his nature, we find in him that which impels 
our love: so that, when we once discover what is the reality, love 
naturally fulfills itself; and, precisely what the law contemplates, uni- 
versal reconciliation is the blessed result. 

Mr. Conus: In practice, we oflen insist that the neighbor shall love 
us better than he loves himself. He thinks the preeept does not re- 
quire a fulfillment at the expense of justice. Ft has no reference to 
that feeling of sympathy which cannot withhold what another wishes: 
for. simply because it 7s wished for; it has regard to eternal right in 
the matter. Neither docs he accord with the eurrent denunciation of | 
the reputed rich. “A man may have a great deal of silver and gol, 
and may be very poor in other things. 


He may bea millionaire in 
money, and a pauper in charity, benevolence and sympathy. Now. 
when I go to a rich man for a favor, I want hig sympathy ; I appeal 
to his benevolence, and perhaps find that * strong box” empty, and 
the key Jost; Task for human sympathy, and find the fountain dry. 
Tn this, 1 have asked that iman for what he does not possess. and there- 
fore have no right to blame hit; my business is rather to try and tind 
the key to that hollow receptacle, unlock it if possible, and muke a 
deposit of my neighborly kindness; and whoever will do this, will not 
only make a safe investment, bat will have a fair prospect of at least ` 
seven per cent. on the capital, 

Mr. Powter: We are told that we ean not serve God and Mam- 
mon, By the one is understood, loving man, and by the other, money. 
We read of a New Jerusalem to come down, in which is to dwell 
righteousness. At present, upon this planet, there is no room for 
righteousness, only for religion and monopoly. ‘The Goldeo. Rule is 
not a realization, but a prophecy. No human being can make bim- 
zelf happy by striving, no matter how hard, to be so. We are im- 
perfect in ourselves, by reason that we are not “ members one of an- 
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other.” Suppose my right arm were cut off, how could it love or 
sympathize with the other members, being severed from them? 
Now, of the great humanity, every man is by nature an honorable, 
because a useful, member. Disturb this natural relation, and hap- 
piness is not to be attained, because the perfect fulfillment of the 
law of happiness is not possible. 

Dr. Gorin: The law of human duty is intricate, and its obliga- 
tions imperative. If any Spiritualist here thinks himself ahead of 
the ancient teaching upon this topic, he is under a great mistake. 
Doctor Orton has faithfully cited the law of the case, but collateral 
statutes go farther, and demand not only a coat, but the cloak also. 
The duty of a Christian is a hard problem to solve in these days; 
of old, they were not so tried. They had not the paupers of another 
continent to provide for. We are in a bad state. A gentleman 
who took the pains, one day, to note the number of applications for 
charity, informed him that his visitation of beggars amounted to one 
for every forty minutes of the time. This is alarming! He thinks, 
if Jesus had lived in our day, he would have modified his injunction, 
somewhat. 'To give away our coats and cloaks to every man who 
may see fit to demand them in the name of charity, with a pair of 
pantaloons thrown in by way of premiun on his impudence, is out of 
the question, now that steam communication is established between 
the two costinents. We must either return to non-intercourse, or 
devise some method of fulfilling the law, which shall respect the in- 
herent sacredness of our coats and purses. His plan is, to strike for 
a unity of feeling on the religious plane. Here is a noble work; 
and a great, because an indispensable preliminary to this unity of 
feeling is unity of faith, and to secure that, will require the devoted 
energies of evangelical souls for some time to come, 

Mr. Isnis had supposed, from previous homilies, that Doctor 
Gould was the straightest sort of a Christian ; but he seems to have 
abandoned that ground. He had been led to conclude that the ob- 
ject of the philosopher is, to get nearer and nearer to the principle 
he had discovered ; that is to say, if I can see as a principle that I 
have no right to that for which another has a greater need, then, the 
sooner and the more thoroughly I can bring my life to conform to 
that principle, the better it will be for me. Tt is this that adds such 
grandeur to the life of Jesus. In our own seasons of spiritual il- 
lumination, we {feel that principles are all important, and that fidel- 
ity to principle is the one thing needful. 


Mr. Partripge: We shall find the basic-law of brotherhood in 
nature, where we find every other law ; but we find man interfering 
with it. We are born into the necessity for food and clothing ; aud 
if every able-bodied individual performed a just proportion of labor, 
every one would be supplied. It is a law of nature that we take 
care of the helpless; but it is a fashion of society to live without 
work, if possible ; so that honest industry is robbed and cheated to 
pamper a growing class of idlers who can labor, but who find it ex- 
ceedingly gentecl, and vastly more profitable, to pirate upon these 
who do. his is the grand difficulty, in comparison with which all 
others are trifling. The man who “shins” and complains of a want 
of charity, ete., often will uot work ; he forgets that the law of 
brotherhood has claims upon him, and demands that he shal! walk 
up to his duty and do it like a man, as well as another. Much of 
the poverty and resultant misery complained of, comes frum the false 
scheme of living upon the labor of others. 

A gentleman desired to know what was the law in nature alluded 
to by Mr. Partridge? 


Dr. Warnock said: He would try to answer that question. He 
thinks every man may find a solution of the entire problem, both as 
to selfishness and brotherhood in his own garden. If he will but 
look there with a mind intent upon the lesson, he may learn the 
rationale of what does so perplex the superficial—that is to say, the 
mere book-learned theologian and moralist. He will see why it is 
that one individual is a philanthropist and another a miser, together 
with the natural order and harmony of every shade of dissimilarity 
between these two extremes. 

Infancy, or the first manifestation of life, is, in every case, devel- 
oped from a germ, and of necessity is always selfish. The first 
work, or duty, if you please, of each germ is fo express itself. Its 
conatus is to build the body of a subsequent, not a present, use ; and 
during the period of construction, it has no voluntary offering to lay 
on the altar of the public good. Observe the infancy of a plant. 
It importunes all nature; its leaves arc thrown out like prayers. 
‘They are its living invocations for aid and support. Its instincts 
ask through every pore. Its work is to grow, not to give. But 
trace its history onward and upward as it writes it in trunk and 
leaf and bud. Now it can afford to give somewhat. It has become 

a form of beauty, and it makes of that its virgin gift—its first offer- 
ing—its morning sacrifice to God and man! Next, the bud unfolds, 
and then again it freely gives all that it can spare—to ma n its per- 
fume, and to the bee its sweetness. Higher still, onward still, in the 
direction of its ultimate uses, comes its fruit; and this it gives to 
all who need it. Now we begin to comprchend the philosophy of 
ts selfishness. It was the instinct of growth. It did but ask of 


nature so greedily, that it might give back to her a peculiar mani- 
festation of beauty and a specific use. 

And this is the history written by every germ in the universe, 
whether of angel or of wayside flower. Selfishness is the measure 
of infancy, generosity the test of maturity. God is the “all giver” 
—the maximum of generosity. When, for example, we see in the 
spiritual expression of a human growth, a manifestation of purse in- 
flated selfishness, we do but see a tender shoot of, it may be, some 
fifty or sixty years’ growth only, standing upon a dunghill, with 
too little earth and too much ammonia into which to strike its roots, 
giving promise, for a time, of shade rather than of fruit. We may 
say of it, that it is making too much wood ; but this is only for a 
time. In other words, we have really seen a child ; the blunder is 
in mistaking it for a man. Adjourned. R. T. HAaLLOCK. 
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REV. DR. E. H. CHAPIN’S DISCOURSE, 
Dxuverep SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 10, 1859. 
H Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace. ’™—JoB xxii ; 21. 

These are the words of Eliphaz, and they are used by him in the 
course of an unfair argument, but, taken by themselves, we can 
hardly find so few words that mean so much. For they really set 
forth the ground of all religious effort, the substance of all spiritual 
life. The best thing we can do in all this world is to acquaint our- 
selves with God ; the best state which we can attain is that promised 
peace. Surely, then, the exhortation of the text may profitably oc- 
cupy the meditations of the hour. 

Two things are here presented to our consideration: First, a 
process ; and second, a result. In the first place, consider the pro- 
cess here urged, the process of becoming acquainted with God. 
“ Acquainted,” that is the emphatic word in this clause of the sen- 
tence. Upon very little reflection, it may strike us as a strange, 
although quite a common-plgce fact, that men are most ignorant of 
things most near to them, and most important. Thus * Know thy- 
self” isa very ancient injunction ; but how slightly is it really heeded 
and acted upon. How few men really do know themselves. How 
few are acquainted with the economy of their own physical system, 
even to the extent of accessible knowledge, for here, as everywhere 
else, we strike upon a core of mystery which no man can penetrate. 
But how few make any effort to understand the laws of their own 
health and bodily welfare—this mechanism of beating heart and 
heaving lungs and complicated brain. They know more of the globe, 
in its most remote regions, than of this world of the body that 
sheathes their own consciousness, und holds their own life. They 
know more of distant rivers, in their source, and course, and termi- 
nation—amore of the vast ciwulation of the waters, from their obscure 
head-springs to the mighty deep. and back again through the reser- 
voirs of the clouds, and the channels of the rain, than of this circula- 
tion of the blood—this crimson river that flows through the aque- 
ducts of their frame, and wash--s the very citadel of their life. ‘They 
are more familiar with the citacombs of Egypt than with these 
veins and arteries. Whey ar: better acquainted with the elce- 
tric telegraph than with these wondrous telegraphs of nervous forces 
and sensation over which thought travels ceaselessly, and which re- 
ecive signals from the planets and the sun. And even more ignorant 
are they of their own souls—of the internal forces which control 
their action, and influence their destiny—of the life enshrined within. 
that shall never perish. And so, too, are they ignorant of Him in 
whom they live and move and have their being, who is nearer to 
them than the air they breathe, whose offspring they are, and who 
besets them behind and before, and lays his hand upon them. There 
are many who might sit down to-day and read that wonderful psalm 
of David, that psulm upon the omniscience and omnipresence of God, 
and it would come to them as a new revelation. The apostle Paul 
might come to New York, with all its institational Christianity and 
ostentatious theism, and prench from the same text that he used in 
heathen Athens, and find almost ag many who would need his expo- 
sition of * the unknown God.” Indeed. in this connection, 1 might 
say that the ignorance in the one department to which I have 
alluded is intimately connected with ignorance in the other. We 
are ignoraut of ourselves because we are ignorant of God ; and we 
ure unacquainted with [Tim because we do not know ourselves. 
Begin with anything, and if we know it thoroughly—} mean with the 
thoroughness of accessible kuowledge, it would lead us to acquaint 
ourselves with Him. Know vourself—know the mysteries and mar- 
vels of this physical frame--know the workings and phenomena of 
this spiritual nature, and it will lead you to understand Him—to 
apprehend, not to comprehend Him, for that is impossible to a finite 
nature ; but it will lead us te apprehend, to be acquainted with Him, 
as in our thoughtlessness, our spiritual apathy, our sensual absorption, 
we are not acquainted with ilim. 

There is vast meaning, then, in the injunction of the text: 
“ Acquaint, now, thyself with him.” Men live, and think ; they fa- 
iniliarly exercise these privileges of being, and yet remain ignorant of 
the source of their existence. of the Inspirer of their thoughts. We 
crave knowledge concerning «reat and good men—we seck a commu- 
nion with them, through biography and history, or, if they are still 
among us, by personal cont. +. We are not content with any vague 
notions respecting them, or vith merely hearing about them ; we de- 
sire to know them. And yet many seem content with merely hearing 
about God. ‘The name of “ God" itself is but a word or sound to 
them. ft is the familiar term in a drowsy sermon, or perhaps the 
hoarse expletive that they throw out in jest orin anger-—that divine 
name with which they knot and flirt their profancst speech, in guilty 
carclessness of the awfuluess which they invoke, and the majesty which 
they desecrate. 
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“Acquaint” thyself with God, is the point of the exhortation. Look 
at the word. It implies a more intimate action of our nuot and our 
hearts than mere hearsay knowledge, or traditional cone: piion of God. 
And how much of what we know or think concerning Him, i of this 
mere hearsay kind ! I say this word « acquaint” implies « more inti- 
mate action of the mind and the heart than all this. Jat every man 
examine his own consciousness, his own experionet jn this repent. 
This injunction, “ acquaint now thyself with hin,” has it any foree, 
any suggestion for you, my hearers? “Acquaint my~if with God %7 
Some one may say, “ I have known the name of God fre.: my earliest 
years, Tt is most familiar to me; it is blended with all my youthiul 
memories ; I learned to speak it from my mother’s knee. 1 may have 
used it thoughtlessly, recklessly, but that name is -« familar to me 
that 1 can never forget it” So he knows God a a werd! “Oh! 
these words. words, words! We pile them up and shut out Heaven ; 
we fill wp the deep pit of our ignorance with them, like rubbish and 
pebbles, and attempt to hide it with empty words. We ue words ux 
counters in the terrible game of life. but they are mere word after all. 
And so you know the name of God merely as a werd. signify- 
ing little. For so it may be with His sacred name as with any other ; 
we use the word as a word, and nothing more. Des thai name con- 
vey its real meaning to your mind and heart: “ Our I r, who art 
in Heaven,” the prayer of our childhood and our manhood. Christ's 
translation of the word God—* Our Father!’ You have usal 
these words often—have you comprehended their meaning? Have 
yon imagined all the majesty, and tenderness, and love, and hope, smelted 
together in that word, “ Father?” How much it means! Oh! Ihave 
been called to visit sick beds where the enfeebled intellect was strug- 
gling with disease, unable to grasp any detailed gtatement of truth. 
And I have begged these poor struggling souls. in the mists and sha- 
dows of death, to take in, at least, the meaning of that word, if nothing 
else-—* God, our Father"=~to endeavor to get, in some way vr another, 
a glimpse of the sacredness and hope it embodies. And so I now ask 
you, do these words, “ Qur Father,” reach your hearts ? It is Christ’: 
synonym for “ God ;” do you apprehend that, and feet the glory and 
power of the truth concentrated in it? It is not enough to_say, IJ 
know the name of God, to prove that you are acquainted with Him. 

Another may tell me he has known and believed in God as a fact. 
He may say,“ There is no truth F hold more firmly, or that stands 
more sealed in my conviction. than that fact.” Some men seem to be 
contented with this result. They have considered the matter, and ar- 
rived at a demonstration of God. ‘They have found it consistent with 
reason, after cool deliberation, that there should be a Ged. Reason, 
which in its own deep working, in its very motion towards the idea, 
proves a God. It pieces and puts things together, aud come: to the con- 
clusion that there is a God. It admits as a nec. ary fact that we must 
have a God—that we can not get harmony, and order, and consistenc 
in the universe without a God. But there is an cnd to it. Wit 
such, God exists merely as a cold demonstration, as an ultimate fact in 
a syllogism. Do you call this being acquainted with God * 

Men know, too, about God as a fact in the universe, a fact in his- 
tory. They know of him, for instance, as a bright manifestation brood- 
ing away back in past ages, over some solemn mountain top, or shining 
in supernatural splendor over a people's desert march by night. He 
is to them the God of some remote, creative epoch, when form sprang 
from chaos and light from darkness. But now he is away off in some 
part of the wide immensity. we know not where. ‘They are practically 
like the priests of Baal, whose God was asleep or far away. And men 
gaze upon the stupendous machinery, which the Maker soms thus to 
have deserted, with fitful sentiment or with fixed apathy, or handle it 
with their probes and crucibles as if every fiber of it wae not instinct 
with his presence, and every pulse the motion of his lil. 

We know Iim as a historica! fact, as the God of the Bible. It is 
well to know about him there; to be familiar with that wondroa 
narrative that is like no other ever written, that flows like a gulfS 
stream through the literature of the world. For take all the hocks 
that were ever written, and put the Bible among them, aud it is dis- 
tinct and pecutiar in its character. It is well to read and receive the 
ideas of God with which the Bible is filled, with which it glows und 
burns—the Bible in which God is manifested to man; it is well to 
know God as he is practically revealed and made known to us in 
there ; but after all, what is the chief object and cMeacy of that state- 
ment and presentation of God in the Bible? Is it inereiy to fill our 
minds with records for the memory? to imbue us with the knowledge 
of supernatural events? No; the great objeet and Mieaecy of God's 
Word is by the manifestations, of God in the Bible—the manifestation 
of God in special events—to educate us go that we shall recognize Ged 
in all events. ‘To see a peculiar presentation of God in the Bibie, I 
say, is intended to lead us to see and recognize the manifestations of 
God in all events; not exclusively to confine God to the Dible—to 
the letter. but through the revelation of the letter, to enable us to 
reccive manifestations of God through the revelation of his Spirit—to 
make all things revelation. and every fact Divine. Thetis the real 
object of the Bible. God was not revealed exclusively in the Bible, 
nor first in the Bible. If He had not been revealed prior to the Bible, 
the Bible could not have been made known to us. 1f we had not had 
some prior idea of God, the written or printed letters of the word 
“ God” would not have been intelligible to us. A description of God, 
written by the pens of inspired prophets and psalnists, would have 
been of no avail Bat there isan older revelation of God than thet 
in the Bible, something of which Paul himeelf speake when he char 
the heathen that God manifests himself to them in the rain und fruit- 
ful seasons, and when he tells them, © Because that whieh may be 
known of God is manifested in them’; but they failed to se God, 
they put their own vain imaginations to work, and * foolish hearts were 
darkened.” 

The object of the Bible is to enlighten and to purge thee» vain 
imaginings, and to reveal God as he is manifested in our own ordi- 
nary life; the objeet of the New ‘Pestament especially, ie to apply 
these, our wants, to make full that which ia incompiete, hus we 
have in the one the Jewish conception of God, and in the other the 
fulness of God in the face of our Lørd Jesus Christ; and it all pre- 

|supposts a prior instinctive perception of God, a capacity for the 
revelation of God in the hearts of men. which in ereat and true 
souls hes appeared in all ages of the world, which lies nt the rootg 
of all religions, aud is the substance of all religions, For is 
there xo trath in other religious creeds? Mave they all sprung 
alike from drenms uud absurdities? No. Under every great foru 
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other.” Suppose my right arm were cut off, how could it love or 
sympathiz: with the other members, being severed from them? 
Now, of the great humanity, every man is by nature an honorable, 
because a uscful, member. Disturb this natural relation, and hap- 
pinces is not ,to be attained, because the perfect fulfillment of the 
law of happiness is not possible. 


Dr. Goup: The law of human duty is intricate, and its obliga- 
tions imperative. If any Spiritualist here thinks himself ahead of 
the ancient teaching upon this topic, he is under a great mistake. 
Doctor Orton has faithfully cited the law of the ease, but collateral 
statutes go farther, and demand not only a coat, but the cloak algo. 
The duty of a Christian isa hard problem to solve in these days; 
of old, they were not so tried. They had not the paupers of another 
continent to provide for, We are in a bad state. A gentleman 
who took the pains, one day, to note the number of applications for 
charity, informed him that his visitation of beggars amounted to one 
for every forty minutes of the time. This is alarming! He thinks, 
if Jesus had lived in our day, he would have modified his injunction, 
somewhat. To give away our coats and cloaks to every man who 
may see fit to demand them in the name of charity, with a pair of 
pantaloons thrown in by way of premium on his impudence, is out of 
the question, now that steam communication is established between 
the two continents. We must cither return to non-intercourse, or 
devise some method of fulfilling the law, which shall respect the in- 
herent sacredness of our coats and purses. His plan is, to strike for 
a unity of feeling on the religious plane. Tiere is a noble work ; 
and a great, because an indispensable preliminary to this unity of 
feeling is unity of faith, and to secure that, will require the devoted 
energies of evangelical souls for some time to come. 

Mr. Ixnis had supposed, from previous homilies, that Doctor 
Gould was the straightest sort of a Christian ; but he seems to have 
abandoned that ground. He had been led to conclude that the ob- 
ject of the philosopher is, to get nearer and nearer to the principle 
he had discovered ; that is to say, if I can sec as a principle that I 
have no right to that for which another has a greater nced, then, the 
sooner and the more thoroughly I can bring my life to conform to 
that principle, the better it will be for me. Tt is this that adds such 
grandeur to the life of Jesus. In our own seasons of spiritual il- 
lumination, we fecl that principles are all important, and that fidel- 
ity to principle is the one thing needful. 


Mr. Partripce: We shall find the basic-law of brotherhood in 
nature, where we find every other law ; but we find man interfering 
with it. We are born into the necessity for food and clothing ; and 
if every able-bodied individual performed a just proportion of labor, 
every one would be supplied. Tt is a law of nature that we take 
care of the helpless; but it is a fashion of society to live without 
work, if possible ; so that honest industry is robbed and cheated to 
pamper a growing class of idlers who can labor, but who fird it ex- 
ceedingly genteel, and vastly more profitable, to pirate upon those 
who do. This is the grand difficulty, in comparison with which all 
others are trifling. The man who “ sins” and complains of a want 
of charity, etc., often will uot work ; he forgets that the law of 
brotherhood has claims upon him, and demands that he shal! walk 
up to his duty and do it like a man. as well as another. Much of 
the poverty and resultant misery complained of, comes from the false 
scheme of living upon the labor of others. 


A gentleman desired to know what was the law in nature alluded 
to by Mr. Partridge? 

Dr. HWar.ock said: He would try to answer that question. He 
thinks every man may find a solution of the entire problem, bott as 
to selfishness and brotherhood in his own garden. If he will but 
look there with a mind intent upon the lesson, he may learn the 
rationale of what does so perplex the superficial—that is to say, the 
mere book-learned theologian and moraiist. He will see why it is 
that one individual is a philanthropist and another a miser, together 
with the natural order and harmony of every shade of dissimilarity 
between these two extremes. 


Infancy, or the first manifestation of life, is, in every case, devel- 
oped from a germ, and of necessity is always selfish. The first 
work, or duty, if you please, of each germ is fo erpress itself. Its 
conatus is to build the body of a subsequent, not a present, use; and 
during the period of construction, it has no voluntary offering to lay 
on the altar of the public good. Observe the infancy of a plant. 
It importunes all nature ; its leaves are thrown out like prayers. 
They are its living invocations for aid and support. Its instincts 
ask through every pore. Its work is to grow, not to give. But 
trace its history onward and upward as it writes it in trunk and 
leaf and bud. Now it can affurd to give somewhat. It has become 
a form of beauty, and it makes of that its virgin gift—its first offer- 
ing—its morning sacrifice to God and man! Next, the bud unfolds, 
and then again it freely gives all that it can spare—to ma n its per- 
fume, and to the bee its sweetness. Higher still, onward still, in the 
direction of its ultimate uses, comes its fruit: and this it gives to 
all who need it. Now we begin to comprehend the philosophy of 
ts selfishness. It was the instinct of growth. It did but ask of 
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nature so greedily, that it might give back to her a peculiar mani- 
festution of beauty and a specific use. 

And this is the history written by every germ in the universe, 
whether of angel or of wayside flower. Selfishness is the measure 
of infancy, gencrosity the test of maturity. God is the “all giver” 
—the maximum of generosity. When., for example, we see in the 
spiritual expression of a human growth, a manifestation of purse in- 
flated selfishness, we do but see a tender shoot of, it may be, some 
fifty or sixty years’ growth only, standing upon a dunghill, with 
too little earth and too much ammonia into which to strike its roots, 
giving promise, for a time, of shade rather than of fruit. We may 
say of it, that it is making too much wood ; but this is only for a 
time. In other words, we have really seen a child; the blunder is 
in mistaking it for a man. Adjourned. R. T. HaLrock. 


Bà- Rev. Dr. Chapin’s Snnday morning Discourses are exclusively published, ver- 
batim, in this paper, on the Tuesday following their delivery. 


REV. DR. E. H. CHAPIN’S DISCOURSE, 


Dautverrp Stnpay Morxixe, Jury 10, 1859. 
“ Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace.’ —Jon xxii : 21. 


These are the words of Eliphaz, and they are used by him in the 
course of an unfair argument, but, taken by themselves, we can 
hardly find so few words that mean so much. For they really set 
forth the ground of all religious effort, the substance of all spiritual 
life. The best thing we can do in all this world is to acquaint our- 
selves with God ; the best state which we can attain is that promised 
peace. Surely, then, the exhortation of the text may profitably oc- 
cupy the meditations of the hour. 

Two things are here presented to our consideration: First. a 
process ; and second, a result. In the first place, consider the pro- 
cess here urged, the process of becoming acquainted with God. 
“ Acquainted,” that is the emphatic word in this clause of the sen- 
tence. Upon very little reflection, it may strike us as a strange, 
although quite a common-plgce fact, that men are most ignorant of 
things most near to them, and most important. Thus “ Know thy- 
self” isa very ancient injunction ; but how slightly is it really heeded 
and acted upon. How few men really do know themselves. How 
few are acquainted with the economy of their own physical system, 
even to the extent of accessible knowledge, for here, as everywhere 
else, we strike upon a core of mystery which no man can penetrate. 
But how few make any effort to understand the laws of their own 
health and bodily welfaure—this mechanism of beating heart and 
heaving lungs and complicated brain. They know more of the globe, 
in its most remote regions, than of this world of the body that 


sheathes their own consciousness, and holds their own life. They 
know more of distant rivers, in their source, and course, and termi- 
nation—anore of the vast cigculation of the waters, from their obscure 
head-springs to the mighty deep. and back again through the reser- 
voirs of the clouds, and the channels of the rain, than of this circula- 
tion of the blood—this crimsor: river that flows through the aque- 
ducts of their frame, and washes the very citadel of their life. They 
are more familiar with the catacombs of Egypt than with these 
veins and arteries. Whey ar: better acquainted with the elec- 
tric telegraph than with these wondrous telegraphs of nervous forces 
and sensation over which thought travels ceaselessly, and which re- 
ecive signals from the planets and the sun. And even more ignorant 
are they of their own souls—of the internal forces which control 
their action, and influence their destiny—of the life enshrined within, 
that shall never perish. And so, too, are they ignorant of Him in 
whom they live and move and have their being, who is nearer to 
them than the air they breathe, whose offspring they are, and who 
besets them behind and before, and lays his hand upon them. There 
are many who might sit down to-day and read that wonderful psalm 
of David, that psalm upon the omniscience and omnipresence of God, 
and it would come to them as a new revelation. The apostle Paul 
might come to New York, with all its institational Christianity and 
ostentatious theism, and preach from the same text that he used in 
heathen Athens, and find almost as many who would need his expo- 
sition of * the unknown God.” Indeed. in this connection, 1 might 
say that the ignorance in the one department to which I have 
alluded is intimately connectcd with ignorance in the other. We 
are ignorant of ourselves because we are ignorant of God ; and we 
are unacquainted with Him because we do not know ourselves, 
Begin with anything, and if we know it thoroughly—IJ mean with the 
thoroughness of accessible knowledge, it would lead us to acquaint 
ourselves with Him. Know vourself—know the mysteries and mar- 
vels of this physical frame--inow the workings and phenomena of 
this spiritual nature, and it will lead you to understand Him—to 
apprehend, not to comprehend Him, for that is impossible to a finite 
nature ; bat it will lead us te apprehend, to be acquainted with Him. 
as in our thoughtlessness, our spiritual apathy, our sensual absorption, 
we are not acquainted with itin. 

There is vast meaning, then, in the injunction of the text: 
“ Acquaint, now, thyself with him.” Men live, and think ; they fa- 
miliarly exercise these privileges of being, and yet remain ignorant of 
the souree of their existenc ~ of the Inspirer of their thoughts. We 
crave knowledge concerning great and good men—we seek a commu- 
nion with them, through biexraphy and history, or, if they are still 
among us, by personal cont: +, We are not content with any vague 
notions respecting them, or vith merely hearing about them; we de- 
sire to know them. And vet many seem content with merely hearin 
about God. ‘The name of * God“ itself is but a word or sound to 
them. It is the familiar term in a drowsy sermon, ur perhaps the 
hoarse expletive that they throw out in jest orin anger—that divine 
name with which they knot and flirt their profanest speech, in guilty 
carelessness of the awfulness whieh they invoke. and the majesty which 
they desecrate. 


“Acquaint” thyself with God, is the point of tie sesle" Com, ate 
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at the word. It implies a more intimate action of our: . 
hearts than mere hearsay knowledge, or traditie:al came jv. 
And how much of what we know or think conevrning din 
mere hearsay kind! I say this word ~ acquaint” inp! - . 
mate action of the mind and the heart then all this. Let 
examine his own consciousness. his own expericnee: iu this te] 
This injunction. “acquaint now thyself with him.’ b.s it any P 
any suggestion for you, my hearers? “Acquaint mya f with Gud: 
Some one may say, “ I have known the name of Gad from my earlics 
years. It ismost familiar to me: it is blended with all my yout 
memories; I learned to speak it from my mother's knee. | may bic 
used it thoughtles<ly, recklessly, but that name is fo Piumil ar to nx 
that I can never forget it.” So he knows God as aordi: 
these words. words, words! We pile them up and =}nt : 
we fill up the deep pit of our ignorance with them. tke 
pebbles, and attempt to hide it with empty words. 
counters in the terrible game of life. but they are mciu 
And so you know the name of God merely as a w 


ing little. For so it may be with His sacred nam zs wi 
we use the word as a word, and nothing more. Does 


vey its real meaning to your mind and heart: “Our Fe 
in Heaven,” the prayer of our childhood and our m: : 
translation of the word God— Our Father!" You have used 
these words often—have you comprehended their meaning? Have 
yon imagined all the majesty, and tenderness. and love, and kopr. siuelied 
together in that word, “ Father?” How much it means! Ub! Ihave 
been called to visit sick beds where the enfeebled intellect was stres- 
gling with discase, unable to grasp any detailed statement of traith. 
And I have begged these poor struggling suuls. in the mist: and sha- 
dows of death. to take in,at least. the meaning of that werd. if nothing 
else-— God, our Father”—to endeavor to get. in some way or another, 

a glimpse of the sacredness and hope it embodies. And :> I now ask 
you. do these words, “ Our Father.” reach your hearts 7 Fi is Christ’: 
synonym for “ God ;” do you apprehend that, and feel the glory aud 
power of the truth concentrated in it? It is not enough to say, I 
know the name of God, to prove that you are acquainted with Him. 

Another may tell me he has known and believed in God as a fact. 
He may say, * There is no truth I hold more firmly, or that staucs 
more sealed in my conviction. than that fact.” Some men seem to be 
contented with this result. They have considered the maiter, and ar- 
rived at a demonstration of God. They have found it consistent with 
reason, after cool deliberation, that there should be a God. Reason, .- 
which in its own deep working, in its very motion towards the idea, 
provesa God. It pieces and puts things together, and cumzs to the con- 
clusion that there isa God. Itadmits as a nec.: ary fact that we must 
have a God—that we can not get harmony, and order, and consistence, 
in the universe without a God. But there is an end to it. Wit 
such, God exists merely as a cold demonstration, as an ultimate fact in 
a syllogism. Do you call this being acquainted with God * 

Men know, too, about God as a fact in the universe. a fact in his- 
tory. They kuow of him, for instance, as a bright manifestation brood- 
ing away back in past ages, over some solemn mountain top, or shining 
in superuatural splendor over a people's desert march by night. He 
is to them the God of some remote, creative epoch. when form sprang 
from chaos and light from darkness. But now he is away off in some 
part of the wide immensity, we know not where. ‘They are practically 
like the priests of Baal, whose God was asleep or far away. And men 
gaze upon the stupendous machinery. which the Muker seems thus te 
have deserted. with fitfal sentiment or with fixed apathy. ur handle it 
with their probes and crucibles as if every fiber of it were net instinct 
with his presence. and every puise the motion of his Hie. 

We know Him as a historica! fact. as the God of ths Bible. It is 
well to know about him there; to be familiar with that wondron 
narrative that is like no other ever written. that flows like a gili 
stream through the literature of the world. For take aï the books 
that were ever written, and put the Bible among them. axd it is dis- 
tinct and peculiar in its character. It is well to read and receive the 
ideas of God with which the Bible is filled. with which it glows and 
burns—the Bible in which God is manifested to man: it is well to 
kuow God as he is practicaily revealed and made known te ns in 
there ; but after all. what is the chief object and efficacy ef that state- 
ment and presentation of God in the Bible? Is it imereiy to fil our 
minds with records for the memory? to imbue us with the knowledge 
of supernatural events? No: the great object and of aey of God's 
Word is hy the manifestations of God in the Bibie—the manifestation 
of God in special events—to educate us so that we shall recognize God 
in all events. To see a peculiar presentation of God in the Bibe, I 
say. is intended to lead us to see and recognize the manifestations of 
God in all events; not exclusively to confine God to the Bibls—to 
the letter. but through the revelation of the letter, to enable us to 
receive nianifestations of God through the rvelation ef kis Spirit—te 
make all things revelation. and every fact Divine. ‘Phat is the real 
object of the Bible. God was not revealed exclusively in the Bibie. 
nor first in the Bible. 1f He had not been revealed prior ie the Bible. 
the Bible could not have been made known to us. df we had net had 
some prior idea of God. the written or printed letters of the word 
“ God” would not have been intelligible to us. A d scription of God, 
written by the pens of inspired prophets and pratnuists. would have 
been of no avail, But there isan elder revelation of God than that 
in the Bible, something of which Paul himself speaks when he charges 
the heathen that God manifests himself to them in the rain and frit- 
ful seasons, and when he tells them, © Because that which may be 
known of God is manifested in them”: but they failed to see God, 
they put their own vain imaginations to work, and + foolbd hearts woe 
darkened.” 

The object of the Bible is to enlighten and to purge thes: vain 
imaginings, and to reveal God as he is manifested in our own ordi- 
nary life ; the object of the New Testament: espee!ally, is to supply 
these, our wants, to make full that which is incomplete. ‘Phas we 
have in the one the Jewish conception of God, and in the other the 
fulness of God in the face of our Lord Jesus Christ; and it: all pre 
[supposes a prior instinctive perception of Ged, a capacity for the 

revelation of God in the hearts of m:n. whick a 
souls hes appeared in all ages of the world. which 
lof all religiovs. and is the substance of all re 
there io truth in other religious ereeda ? 
alike from dreams und absurdities? No. 
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of religion, however much obscured. the root and radical idea of God 
has existed. Therefore. while it is well to become acquainted with 
the God of the Bible, we must remember that He is not exclusively 
the God of the Bible. There is something in man that apprehcnds 
Him as God, prior lo that. 

And if our consciousness of God is founded in the Bible aone, 
then the influence of this trath is limited in our thoughts and lives. 
When men find God only in this printed volume, they shut him up 
whenu they shut up their Bible on Sunday. When he becomes the 
God of the letter. confined to the Bible, he becomes. exclusively 
limited to the Bible; therefore. when men see God only in the 
Bible, they do not see him in the events of life. But the object of 
the Bible. as I have said, is to lead us to see God in usua! events. 
We should learn to see him in the events of every-day life, as well 
as in the transactions of history—in every motion of the least fibre 
of things around us, in the daily walks of life. God visited the 
souls of psalmists and prophets, and yet we ought not to suppose 
that his visits were limited to them—to one age or nation. We 
should feel his influence in our own souls, and the true work of the 
Bible inus. AAs we turn over the pages of that remarkable book. 
and especially, aside from its narrative parts, as we turn over 
the book of Psalms—does it not let us down into the very 
“depths of persona! religion and spiritual life? Are not these Psalms 
of David just as fresh and glowing to-day as they were four thou- 
sand years ago? That book of Psalms tells us not only of a God 
working in great events, in historical epochs, but it also tells of a God 
visiting the souls of men. and imparting to them of his Divine life, 
so that the Psalms of David to-day may be used as the utterances of 
our own experience. We ought then to know God not only as a 
historical fact, but as every righteous and devout soul may know 
him, not merely through the events of the Bible, but personally, by 
‘contact with him, and experience of that contact. 

Again there are those who know God through his works. And 
no doubt the works of God do imrart knowledge of Him. There 
are devout men who read the works of God, and find in every page 
a letter of inspiration in his own handwriting. The science of the 
present day is religious in its tendencies; the science of the last cen- 
tury was rather shallow and materialistic ; but the moment men began 
to probe deeper the great heart of God's universe. it was found quiver- 
ing with the Divine life and spirit. And mau goes out into the temple 
of Nature as into a mighty cathedral, and finds it is all filled with God, 
resplendent with his presence. But, after all, too often the man of sci- 
ence, or the devont student of nature even, walks through the material 
world as you might walk through a fine garden, or the magnificent 
grounds of some princely estate. You would say, “ This man must 
be a great man; there are evidences that he is u man of wealth, of 
taste, of culture, of refinement. and of liberality.” You learn by 
some manifestation that he is not a hard man, but a generous and 
good man ; you learn a great deal about him. but you fail to make 
his acquaintance. So men learn a great deal about God, through 
his grand parks, and grounds, and gardens, but they do not know 
him after all. So men go through the vast fields of night. through 
the gleaming splendors of the sky, or through the depths of the 
earth, finding everywhere the manifestations of his power, and glory, 
and goodness ; they come to know a great deal about him, but after 
all they may not know him. They may stand outside of the walls 
of his real dwelling, and outside of a consciousness of his real pres- 
ence and character. < 

Hence to be acquainted with God is something far more infinite 
and vital than merely to know about God—to know of-Him by name, 
or to know about Him asa fact in history, or in nature. The ques- 
tion is: Are you familiar, not merely with the record or tradition 
of Him, but with His own very presence and character? Do you 
know, not only His works, but Him? Is the suggestion of Him 
with you not only in holy plaees, but such as to make all places 
hely—not only in momentary feelings, not only amid the grandeurs 
of the outward world. in the garden of nature, in the presence of 
the mountain or ocean, or the spectacle of the constellations of 
heaven, but so that you are always feeling Him—so that He is 
preseut with you in all your consciousness, and in the very depths of 
your heart—so that He comes down to you, and takes up his abode 
with you? 

There is such a thing as being 
distinction to knowing about God. Acquainted with Him? How? 
‘Of course not by the senses. Some might wish for this; some 
-may limit their ideas of revelation *to mere sensuous revelation, 
and so they would have God manifest Himself before them percep- 
tibly, They would say: “Oh, that this vail of mystery that hides 
God fram us might burst open, and God, in all His splen- 
dor, fash upon us?” Suppose it should. Who could stand before it ? 
You can not face the glare of lightning. that is only the flickering of 
His presence; you can not endure the blaze of the sun, which is 
but simply the symbol of His glory ; how then now could you stand 
if the very face of God were revealed. You know it is impossible. 
The limited and finite can not take in the unlimited and the in- 
finite. And even if it were possible, you could not know God merely 
by the senses. You would know only the external appearauce of 
God, and could have no conciousness of His being. As far as He 
can be made known to us, He is made known by a clear ap- 
preciation of the teaching of Jesus Christ, who has revealed God 
to man, And yet what did Christ Himself say, not to His enemies, 
not to those who ‘eontemned andr ejected Him, but to those who 
loved Him best on earth, His most intimate disciples: “ Have I 
been so loug time with you, and yet have ye not known me?” 
That is what Christ had to say after living so closely and intimately 
with His disciples. Even they did not know Him. Why! we do not 
know even our dearest earthly friends. We are familiar. perhaps, 


acquainted with God, in contra- 


with some of their characteristics, but how often do we say of a: 


departed friend: © Ah! I did not know him.” How often, per- 
haps. in the very act of passing away forever, have they developed 
gome unsuspected trait: and how often, in recalling their memory. do 
we say: “ we did not know them?” We did not comprehend them 
when with us, and new revelations of their character are made in 
the hour of their departure from earth forever. Our senses may 
mislead us. You may identify s man as distinct from other men, 


Neither can God be known to the intellect. He can not be: 
glassed in definite proportions in the brain, because the infinite can 
not show itself in the finite. ‘The intellect is a definite and limited © 


power, while the imagination is a less definite and vague power. : him of our cares and sorrows, and meet with his ready sym 


The intellect enables man to see clearly and definitely, but I believe 
the imagination is a higher power. Tt goes always before the intel- 
lect, and points the way, maps out new theories, stirs up new prob- 
lems, and suggests everything, though only in outline. Then the 
sharp intellect follows. and organizes, and separates, and analyzes. 
Yet intellect, being but limited and definite, of course sGod can 
not reveal himself to it. All the intellect can see is that God is 
the last term in science, the end and source of all knowledge, either 
of star or grass blade. Here is the limit beyond which we can not 
penetrate into the surrounding depths. God is the end of all things. 
We can apprehend but we can not comprehend Him. 

But, my friends, we may be made acquainted with God in the as- 
surance of sympathy, the communion of our own spiritual nature. 
Tam so muchof a Spiritualist as this, that ] betieve in communion with 
one Spirit, that is, communion with the Spirit of God. His Spirit 
communes with our Spirits and thus we may know Him. I believe in 
nothing tess than this, which constitutes real spiritual life. I do 
not controvert the opinions of others. I will not decide for the Cath- 
olie who says he needs the mediation of the Virgin. I say only that 
all I need is the mediation of Jesus Christ, and it is enough to know 
that having this, I am in communion with God. ‘This fact of ac- 
quaintanee is the great fact of the human soul. You can not define 
it, as you can not give a definition of your earthly love for those 
dearest to you. The process can not be told. J can not define ac- 
quaintance with God more than this, that to the soul there is added 
a consciousness of God. a feeling of habitual communion with him. 
To this great undefinable fact the testimony is universal. It runs 
through all the creeds and sects, under all the theologies—the com : 
mon consciousness of devout souls. All men are full of it. It may: 
at times have certain terminologies that you or I can not agree with. | 
but the main fact is everywhere the same--this ecinmon consciousness 
of being acquainted with God. Oh the joy of that consciousness! Jt) 
is the true bond of Christian communion and brotherhood. Every 
sect and denomination of men preach that consciousness, and I do be- 
lieve that when God shall sweep away the seales from all eyes, and men 
shall throw by their controversies, we shall know cach other the fact į 
in that we all mæt and commune with God. 

We see now the foree of this exhortation, “Acquaint now thyself 
with Him.” It is a very solemn and a very tender exhortation. It’ 
is very solemn because it suggests the idea of so long living without : 
knowledge of Gcd, who spreads His table for your daily benefit, who 
breathe into your nostrils the breath of life. and who has poured! 
out upon us the fullness of the love of Christ. It is, therefore, a 
very solemn exhortation, and yet it is very tender. It reminds us 
that we may kuow him; that he condescends to let us know him; 
that the poorest and most obscure may be lifted up to him, and be 
glorified by his communion and acquaintance. You want to be- 
come acquainted with great and good men; here you can acquaint 
yourself with the source of all greatness and goodness. You desire 
to know God through His works, but have not that knowledge; yet : 
the poorest and most ignorant soul may enter the palace, and know 
and commune with the owner and creator of all its magnificence. 
I do not disparage knowledge ; the moreewe know, the greater will 
be our capacity for knowing ; but after all, the man who is acquainted 
with God is acquainted with the source of all science and all know- ' 
ledge. He does not know, perhaps, its statement and terms; but! 
what is the end of knowledge but to arrive at the source of knowledge. 
And when the poor man is lifted up into communion with God, he is 
at the centre ot all the science, of all the knowledge in the universe. 
Is it not, then, a great thing that I can stand here and say, to one 
and all of you, be acquainted with God? My friends, is it not a ten- 
der as well as a solemn exhortation ? 

This is the essence of all religion—“ getting religion.” as it is | 
sometimes called. It means substantially getting acquainted with. 
God. Religion docs not essentially consist in doing our duty, in 
probing our hearts, in putting them under a microscope; it is not 
whipping up laggard souls. We need something behind and back of 
all this. It is well to regulate our conduet in life, to do our daty, 
but this is not the essence of religion. We need to look up from our- 
selves to a divine Love and Iloliness. Religion is a binding of ourselves 
to God, a looking up. If you keep looking to yourself. you will have no 
religious life; only self-torture. and possibly self-culture, but no real 
beauty, and joy, and gladness. You will see nothing but weakness in 
your own heart ; do not probe too much there. Look up to God, and 
become acquainted with him; look to Christ, the manifestation of God's 
love; look away and up for ideals of truth and love, and you will re- 
ceive inspirations of truth and love. So if any great and good thing 
is done, it is due to our consciousness of God, and his help and 
strength. That is what gives hope to men. Rest upon him. A 
minister sometimes feels that upon his own exertions depends 
the destiny of all his people—that the whole responsibility rests 
upon him. I would not take upon me that weight of responsibility 
for anything ; I might sink under it. Iam to labor according to my | 
means and power ; to do that to which I am called; the rest is left to 
God. A reformer too often thinks that if his scheme does not succeed, 
the whole world will crack to pieces—that all things rest upon him. 
A man can do little under such an overpowering sense. But | 
when he gets acquainted with God, then he finds his inspiration to 
noble and successful effort. That branch of religion which consists 
in efficient action, and that other branch of religion which consists in 
doing, in suflering, in bearing (for that is one great power of religion | 
in this world). come from acquaintance with God. In being ac- 
: quainted with God. the mourner finds solace ; in God the disappointed 
heart finds its refuge and strength. O grandly does the Apostle” 
say. “I know whom I have believed.” IJ trust inHlim. Let the 
words of scorn fall upon me like poisoned arrows ; Jet the cold waves | 
of trouble flow over me; let imprisonment. and torture, and death 
come upon me—" I know whom Í have believed.” He holds 
iby the pillars of faith; God is ail to him. Je takes hold of his 
hand and walks trustingly as a child led by his father through the | 


desert. The blows are heavy it may be. but his Father ean bring! 


by Lis external appearance. Tous you may know God, by nature) him out. Does the ship shudder. does she tremble and rec}? Ife > A È 
and by Christ, so as identify His characteristics externally but the! knows the Pilot at the helm. He knows in whom he has trusted. chasm was heard, he exclaimed, t There, I told you so" Both clung 


senses go no farther. 


i God the Father is the source of all endurance and of all strength. O 


satisfied with what you have ? 


sciousness of sin? You need rest and peace. 


HER. 
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how good it is to have a friend we know and trust! Not a mere con- 
ventional friend. a friend of compliments.a sunshine friend, but a friend 
in the storm and the tempest of life. How good it is to go and tell 
pathy and 
aid! But by and by we go and find him, too, in trouble. He is but 
a mortal like omyelves, and has his own trials and cares. Another time 
we go to him and find that he has gone forever, and so our friendship 
ends in bitter grief. But we have another friendship, glorious as it is, 
and God be thanked for it; we have a friend to go te in all times and 
seasons ; one who is never weak or in trouble, but is always uble and 
willing to aid us. And the poorest and weakest soul, by getting ac- 
quainted with God, may have that abéling friend. This is the spring of 
that other branch of religion which consists of endurance, for the best 
ground of endurance is to become acquainted with God. 


And the best form in which we ean exhort men to become religious 
is to exhort them to become acquainted with God. It will be said: 
“We nmst remind them that they are alienated from God, that they 
are sinners.” This is true; but let them know. also, that this is not 
hopeless alienation—that the deviation is on their side—that God is 
not a party to it. Let them learn the real misery of their sin in the 
fact that it ¿s alienation frum God. If you become acquainted with 
you will begin to know what the love of God is to you a sinner. O 
my friends, it convinces us not only of the greatness of our sin against 
God, but of the greatness of our sin against ourselves. Tor we come 
to ask ourselves, ** Who are we, that God himself cares fur us? Who 
are we, that we have desecrated ourselves?” If aman looks at the 
matter in this light, how much he finds to shock him! A daily paper 
utters a complaint. that ina grog-shop in this city the portrait of 
Washington is desecrated by being hung up in the midst of ram-bar- 
rels. What a desecration! so itis. But there isa greater desecra- 
tion. The image of God. a living soul for whom God cares, is aet up 
among liquor casks and barrels, and degraded and cast down. Yon, 
O drunkard, in despite off the love of God to you—in despite of the 
great care of God for you insomuch that he gave Christ for you—are 
deseerating God's image. You will see the greatness of that wrong 
the moment you become acquainted with God. Moreover, I re- 
peat, you will find what is the real essence and the real misery of 
alsin. It is alienation from God, to be apart from him, to be out 
of communion with him. When earthly friends turn from you be- 
canse of vour evil courses, you ery ont, “O that I could win them 
back! what F suffer is little. but this alienation ia terrible.” So it is; 
but alienation trem God is the worst of all. You suffr for aliena- 
tion’s suke—suffer because you are away from God in soul and sym- 
pathy. That is the real misery of sin. and when you become acquaint- 
ed with God. you will comprehend it. It is not “in the retribution of 
sin, but in its alienation. 


“Acquaint thyself now with Him.” There is another empathic 
word. Not to-morrow, O man! but aquaint thyself now with God. 
And here comes the other poiut following the process, namely, the 
result— Be at peace.” I have already shown what that peace is. 
It is the peace of harmonious action with God, the peace of patient 
trust. the peace of repentance. “Be at peace.” Oh! how much of 
the Bible is filled with that word, “peace.” Christ uses it often, 
uses it in the chapter I read this morning. It indicates the pecu- 
liar want of men; it is the real object we strive for—peace. In 
suffering and disappointment, men pray for peace. All men are 
craving rest ; “1 want rest” is the universal cry. The toiling mer- 
chant looks forward to the time-——at this season of the year, most 
properly—when he can rush out of the city, and secure rest in some 
rural or sea-side retreat. Sleep is a glorious boon, because it is full 
of rest. And even death, as Job described it so marvelously. has its 
erowning glory in peace. But the peace we all want most is not 
not that of slumber or death: it is the highest condition of our be- 
ing. It is a peace we do not getlin this world,’an enduring peace, a 
peace as to our relationships, a peace as to our own souls. Know 
God. and receive that peace. thus harmonized, which alone is perfect 
in Heaven, perfect action vet perfect repose. constant. joyful and 
perfect harmony. That is the peace which man wants, and that 
peace we get more and more as we become acquainted with God. 


Therefore, this exhortation is solemn and tender, inviting you to a 


perfect rest. Is there any throb of your deathless pulse? Are you 
Are you satisied with looking for- 
Are you satisfied in your sins, or in the con- 
No, not by and by! 
Oh! do not say, “I am going to get acquainted with God by and 
by, among other things; it is a part of my plan of life.” Your 


ward to earthly rest ? 


fre backs d 


plan of life is in His hands; “Acquaint now thyself with God.” 


Know him who alone will be with you in the loneliest seasons. Some- 


times—-oh ! is it not dreadful ?—sometimes men must go out and call 
God in, as a stranger, feeling that there is no other help. 
lonely days that must come in sickness, in abuses, in suffering, in 
the time of death, we want Him. 
There is great meaning in the exhortation of the text—in these solemn 
and tender words addressed to you to-day, “Acquaint now thyself 
with Him, and be at peace.” 


In the 


Oh! it is well to know Him now. 


Presentiment. 

The Welcome Guest, of July 2, published at Cold Water, 
Mich., gives the following account of a presentiment in respect 
to the late melancholy disaster at South Bend, on the South- 
ern Michigan Railroad: 


* One of the passengers on the train which was precipitated into 
the “abyss of waters” on Tuesday morning last, had a presentiment 
of danger, and repeatedly attempted to induce one of our citizens to 
get off and remain over one train. At South Bend particularly, he 
pleaded long and even cloqnently that something serious was about to 
happen; but our townsman had been absent much Jonger than was in- 
tended, and refused to stop. Our passenger was compelled, therefore, 
though sorely against his will, to come on. Both were ina rear sest- 
of the fourth car, and when the crash of the engine leaping into the 


to the seat, and what is remarkable both escaped unhurt.’ ” 
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MORAL INTEGRITY OF SPIRIT MEDIUMS. 


The word medium, in philosophy, signifies that which con- 
veys substance, sensation, etc., from one point or person to 
another; as, for example, the telegraph wire is the medium 
for conveying electricity, and of impressing characters or sym- 
bols, which by arbitrary agreemeut are made to siguify let- 
ters, words and things. Likewise this hand and this pen, 
and the types, are mediums for conveying my thoughts to the 
reader. There is a wide range between perfect and imperfect 
mediums, and the quality or degree of mediumship always 
must vary the result. 

To mediums for spiritual intercourse, from the first to the 
latest of them, there has been a most reckless and virulent op- 
position. No innocency of childhood; no protestation of the 
medium against the influence; no scruples against the propri- 
ety and morality of spiritual intercourse; no position for in- 
tegrity which men and women have earned in society; no af- 
firmation of Christian mediums as to the foreign nature of the 
influence moving them, however solemnly aud earnestly made, 
and no life, howsoever loyal to truth, righteousness, and the 
elevating precepts of Spirits, has been able to stay the vitu- 
perations and anathemas, the impuguing of motives and charges 
of downright deception, that have been fulminated against 
this class of people. These charges of deception have not 
come alone from the morally base and God-forsaken, as they 
are called, but this most reckless degree of humanity has, in 
this warfare, joincd the superstitious, bigoted, and morally 
delinquent scientists, philosophers, editors, and priests, and 
hurled their unfounded charges of deception indiscriminately 
against. the mediums for spiritual manifestations. No person 
who has faa.y examined the subject, and whe possesses the 
ordinary degree of truthfulness and fairness, will fraternize or 
have any sympathy with the denunciatory crew. Unscrupu- 
lous, disappointed, and disaffected persons, backslidden from 
the spiritual faith they temporarily professed, readily join the 
clamor aguinst mediums, and trumpet the slanderous imputa- 
tiou that “ wherever there is a rap, there is a rogue.” 

Now let us examine the facts, and inquire what are the de- 
grees of probability that what are called spiritual phenomena 
are produced deceptively by persons called mediums. 

These phenomena first occurred in the Weekman family, 
‘who occupied a certain house in Arcadia, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
which was subsequently tenanted by the Fox family. Neither 
of these families knew what caused them, nor did they at first 
suspect that. they were the work of Spirits. They were, in 
fact, exceedingly annoyed, alarmed and disturbed by them, 
especially in their nightly slumbers. Finally, as on a certain 
evening, the rapping sounds became more boisterous than 
usual, when by mere accident the little girl, twelve years old, 
discovered that the sounds were connected with an intelligence 


that could answer her request as to any particular number of 
raps that were called for. Curiosity being thus aroused to the 
intensest point, farther questions were asked, when, by a num- 
ber of sounds that were agreed upon, the invisible agent sig- 
nalized that it was not a human carth being, but a Spirit. The 
family, in terror, immediately aroused the neighbors, who 
made cyery conceivable effort to trace the disturbance to n 
natural cause, but failed. 
at letters as the alphabet was called over, the invisible agent 


Subsequently, by agreeing to rap 


indicated letters which spelled the name of a man which he 
had borne while in this world. 

' The family subsequently removed to Rochester, N. Y., 
where still more remarkable phenomena took place at their 
dwelling, causing still greater alarm aud annoyance. Portions 


of the family would set up and keep watch nights over those 
who slept; but in spite of all they could do or say, and appa- 
rently near them, over their heads, under their fect, on the 
table, in adjoining rooms and on doors beside them, and in 
various places and under all circumstances, loud and startling 
raps and thumps would occur. Not only so, but the bed- 
clothes and furniture in their chambers would be moved when 
no person was present, as well as in their presence and before 
their own eyes. Neither themselves, nor the neighbors who 
were present keeping watch, could prevent these phenomena. 
Comparatively among strangers, trembling day and night with 
fear, broken of their rest, prevented from performing their 
household duties, interrupted in their meals, annoyed in a 
thousand different ways, and, though poor, disdaining to re- 
ceive any contributions from their numerous visitors, they 
were without any adequate conceivable motive to practice a 
deception wearing such features and attended with such re- 
sults—even had it been possible for them to play a trick which 
those possessing a thousand times more ingenuity than them- 


selves were unable to discover, when every possible facility was 
afforded them. 

From the time when the mode of communicating with the 
alphabet was first conceived, to the present moment, the agents 
of the sounds heard in the presence of these, and similar me- 
diums since developed, have invariably claimed to be the Spirits 
of men who once lived on the earth. Even in these early 
times, moreover, as now, the Spirits challenged investigation, 
and several of the more discriminating and common-sense peo- 
ple formed themselves into an investigating committee, and 
pursued the examination day after day and week after week. 
Committees of women were constituted to strip the’mediums 
naked, stand them on non-conductors of electricity, such as 
feather-pillows and glass, and to make every experiment neces- 
sary to determine whether the sounds were made deceptively 
by them; and they found there could be no deception in the 
case ; that while standing on feathers or on glass, and denuded 
so as to show that they employed no apparatus, sounds were 
made on doors, which were also made to jar, some distance 
from them, and in other positions with which they could have 
no possible physical contact. 

Since then the Fox girls have repeatedly subjected them- 
selves to being stripped of their clothing by different commit- 
tees of ladies, all of whom have always reported that the 
sounds occured while their feet were held, and while standing 
on pillows, and under every condition caleulated to detect any 
movement of muscle, or voluntary or conscious efforts; and 
the more thorough have been the investigations, the more de- 
cided and emphatic have been their confessions of inability to 
trace the phenomena to any known natural cause. Take one 
example from the number that might be specified : Shortly 
after the Fox girls first came to New York, in the summer of 
1850, and while stopping at the Howard Hotel, their room one 
day was crowded with promiscuous visitors, when a certain 
eminent legal functionary of this city, who prided himself on 
his smartness, suddenly proposed that all should leave the 
room except the Fox family and a committee of ladies whom 
he named, and that the latter should denude the family of 
their raiment, and ferret out the mystery, whatever it might 
be. Unfair as was the proposition for an investigation by a 
jury that had been packed by a person interested in proving a 
humbug, it was submitted to; and after the lapse of about an 
hour and a half, the ladies, having completed the investigation, 
reported that they had stripped the girls, and found no 
machinery about them; that they had overturned the sofa, 
table. and every article of furniture in the room, and were 
satisfied that there was no concealed apparatus anywhere ; 
that they had held the feet of the mediums, and placed them 
in various positions which rendered deeeption impossible, and 
yet the sounds persisted in being heard in various localities 
beyond the reach of the mediums; and, said they, “ We don’t 
know what it is that makes these sounds!” 

Various other mediums have becn subjected to similar ex- 
aminations, with the same results. Besides, clergymen, pro- 
fessed Christians, stable, disercet, intelligent men and women 
of ull classes, and children, some of which were of tender age, 
have been, and are, mediums for Spirit communications through 
Intelligent communications are rapped 
out through children before they know their letters or how to 
read. They are sometimes made mediums to write before 


raps and otherwise. 


they bave learned to write, or can read what is written—- 
mediums for communication of facts which neither they nor _ 
their families ever knew, but which have been subsequently 
found to be true. Mediums are sometimes made to write in 
Oriental languages which they never saw or knew—to con- 
verse in foreign tongues they never understood nor heard, and 
ponderable objects move in their presence with which they 
have no contact, and on which they exert no conscious agency. 

Now, how any body can know of these examinations and 
statements, and, without disproving them, say that “ wherever 
there is a rap, there is a rogue,” or denounce mediumship as 
cheating, or even say that the mediums they have seen are 
cheats and make the manifestations themselves, and that they 
believe all other mediums do the same—how, we say, people 
can say these things and expect to be believed, is beyond any 
rational conception. Here we must say to these gentlemen, 
distinctly, that their bold, reckless, and ignorant assertions, 
in the face of the examinations, reports and testimony to the 
reality of these phenomena, made by uudeniably-judicious and 
honest men and women, are demands on human toleration 
which can only be allowed by the utmost stretch of charity 
and compassion for the ignorance and presumption which 
makes them. i 

In tbe face of the facts and testimonies to spiritual inter- 
course through mediums, which are already before the world, 
the proofless assertions that these things are done by collu- 
sion, by trick, or by deception of the mediums, must, by the 
necessity of the case, in every rational mind, put him or her 
who makes them without the pale of human credibility. The 
question will arise, Why do these men say that all mediums 
are cheats? We venture to declare our suspicion, that in 
every case there is at the bottom some private personal cause 
which overrules their rational senses, and makes wretched 
work with their candor and ingenuousness. How far these 
partics may thus be tempted to confederate ina fixed deter- 
mination to break up Spiritualism, if possible, through slan- 
ders against the honesty of mediums, thus driving them from 
the field, is yet to be seen. But we call on the friends of 
truth and justice everywhere, to stand for the right, and shield 
the honest, faithful medium from their poisoned arrows. 
` It is true, there may be considerations which might possibly 
tempt a public medium to practice deception; but would they 
be likely to continue in a deception of this sacredness year 
after year, whon far less deception in the ordinary business of 
life would pay much better? We simply put this question ; 
but who does not know at the same time that no medium, 
man or woman, could continue in such a deception before their 
numerous visitors any considerable length of time, without 
detection ? And who does not also know that most mediums 
are occasionally, and all mediums may be, subject to tests 
which preclude the possibility of deception? Beside, is it 
possible that young children, as before mentioned, would, or 
could, carry on the deception in their own families, making 
victims of their own parents, brothers and sisters? Iu a 
word, in view of all the examinations and facts, tho assertion 
that spiritual phenomena are caused by deception of the medium, 
is simply preposterous, and without the slightest foundation. 


Mr. Van Deusen’s Angel Movement. 

We published some months since statements of Mr. Van 
Deusen respecting the communications and directions which he 
supposes he has been receiving from angels. We have since 
received several communications from his angels, or from him, 
some of which respectfully ask a place in these colums, and 
other communications threaten us with awful dealings if we 
do not publish them. Bat none of these things move us. We 
doubt whether these things come from Spirits or angels at all; 
but if they do, so much the worse for them, and we think they 
had better keep silent. These communications show that from 
whatever source they may come, their author entertains theo- 
ries something like those of the Mormons and Millerites. 
There is an excess of bombast and positivo assertion, with 
great deficiency of discretion and judgment. 
terest or confidence in their truth or use. Neverth-lexs, we 
may be mistaken; and those whe think 60 have an opportunity 
to assist Mr. Van Deusen with the means which he desires to 
secure and furnish rooms, and to complete the diagrams aud 
illustrations of the theory, if it may be digniticd ay such. Ad- 
dress 1. Van Deusen, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


We have no iu- 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE SPIRIT-WORLD. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 


The considerations presented in previous articles in respect 
to that refined material and time-and-space theory of the 
Spirit and the Spirit-world, which has had such full and 
elaborate expression from certain prominent spiritual teachers, 
are deemed quite sufficient of themselves to show to most minds 
its absurdity and the utter impossibility of its truth, even when 
viewed in the least extravagant forms in which it has been 
presented. But the unquestioning assent (we doubt whether 
it may be called interior faith) which this doctrine has pro- 
cured from many otherwise clear intellects, and the mischievous 
influence which we belicve it exerts on all philosophizings of 
which it forms the basis, require that it should not be dis- 
missed without such an overhauling as will expose all its main 
defects, and as will effectually exclude every tincture of its 
fallacies and perverting influences from those candid and intel- 
ligent minds who may be capable of a truer and more spirit- 
ual conception. Premising, therefore, that no theory on this 
suhject should be admitted that does not harmonize with well- 
known spiritual facts and phenomena, we now proceed to a 
few considerations equally bearing against the false as sug- 
gestive of the true theory. 

In the first place, then, setting all the difficulties in respect 
to gravitation, locomotion, ete., which we have mentioned, en- 
tirely aside, if the Spirit is that sharply-defined organism, out- 
standing in natural space, which the theory in review asserts 
it to be, it ought to be able to speak to the correspondingly 
refined and quickened organs of hearing in the medium, 
and express its own peculiar ideas in the form of words and 
sentences, with the same absolute independence of the mediums 
mind as that with which man speaks to man in this grosser 
world of ours; and the medium should, in that case, be able 
to repeat the words and sentences, in whatever language or 
style of language they might be, in the same way in which a 
child may repeat the words of a profound philosopher, whether 
it understands them or not. There is in both cases a plain, 
external voice uttered from external lungs, a glottis and a 
tongue, and addressing itself to an external car ; and in both 
cases the hearer of the words or sounds would have nothing to 
do but to repeat them as they are spoken, and leave them to 
their own independent significance. Not in one case any more 
than the other would there be any process of mere psychological 
impression upon the mind of the medium, leaving the mental 
impulse to take a form of thoughts and words necessarily modi- 
fied by the state of the medium’s mind ; and for all the pur- 
poses of Spirit communication, one honest medium who can 
distinctly hear the Spirit speak, or sce its words in writing, 
would answer as well as another, irrespective of the degrees of 
intelligence that might be involved. 

Moreover, it ought to be invariably possible, in such a case, 
for the same communication to be repeated and confirmed, 
word for word, and in all its minutia, through any number of 
different and disconnected mediums, in the same way as a thou- 
sand persons in the earthly hody may repeat the same words 
from the mouth of a dictator, or read them from a book. 
When it first became definitely known that Spirits could and 
did communicate with mortals, this capability of the indepen- 
dent and accurate transference of thoughts by Spirits was uni- 
versally expected and demanded by those who conceived any 
other than the purely psychical theory of Spirits; and 
hence there was, as will be acknowledged, an almost universal 
expectation that has not been realized, concerning the speedy 
breaking forth of a tremendous flood of light from the spiritual 
spheres, in a form nearly or quite as tangible, and of a charac- 
ter as much to he relied upon, as the communications that take 
place between man and man. Even at this late day, novitiates 
in spiritual investigations, as well as the skeptical - outside 
world, proceeding on the basis of some such a conception of a 
Spirit and the Spirit-world as is set forth in the theory under 
review, are perpetually asking, “ Why do not the Spirits give 
us, in a manner which we might suppose to be worthy of Spi- 
rits, some of the knowledge that is peculiar to their sphere of 
being? Why do they not at least generally give us something 
that is a little above the plane of worldly thoughts? and why 
do your Websters, your Bacons and your Swedenborgs, of 
trausmundane life, seem so often to have degenerated into such 
dtiveling imbeeiles?” And sure enough, why shonld these ! 


things be so, if the human spirit is constituted and related to 
the mundane sphere, as the theory in review supposes it to be? 


Here is a problem which, in our humble opinion, can never be 
solved on the basis of the conception of a spirit organism that 
is now under discussion ; and until a theory is substituted that 
will better meet the exigencies of the case, the insignificant 
platitudes, and often ungrammatical nonsense, that are set 
forth through mediums as the unmodified intellections of Web- 
ster, Bacon, Swedenborg, and other great minds, will not 
cease to render Spiritualism a laughing-stock to the outside 
and skeptical world, nor to afford innumerable occasions of 
doubt and perplexity even to believers in the fact of Spirit 
intercourse. i 

But while the absolute fact of Spirits communicating with 
men in this world has been fully demonstrated by innumerable 
test occurrences that will not admit of a different interpreta- 
tion, the peculiar aspects and characteristics above referred to, 
in which the communications are generally more or less clothed 
when they come to us (often bearing, indeed, obvious tinges of 
the medium’s known mental states), have forced the admission 
that there is some unexplained relation between the mind of 
the medium and the communication, by which the Jatter is lia- 
ble to be diluted, weakened, or even perverted from the intent 
of the Spirit, as communications are never weakened or per- 
verted when faithfully conveyed in audible or written words, 
between man and man. It would be well if this admission 
were consistently carried out to its necessary corollaries—viz., 
that a communication of a Spirit to a man is by a process to- 
tally different from that of a form of words addressed by one 
outstanding organism to another—that, indeed, itisa psychical 
process from a psychical being, and in which, by the laws of 
correspondence, the thoughts of the Spirit can only fall into 
such words, seatences, or other mental representatives, as ele- 
mentally exist in the plane of the medium’s own per- 
sonal intelligence. But if this conclusion is admitted, then 
our time-and-space theory must go by the board, as, we repeat, 
it is totally inconceivable why a refined material or imponder- 
ably-gaseous body, with a mouth precisely a given number of 
feet and inches from the ear of a medium who can hear it, 
could not convey its precise words, independent of any ordi- 
nary states of the medium’s mind. 

Another point : How many hundreds.or thousands of times 
has the communication from different Spirits to different per- 
sons been made, “ Dear Mother,” “ Dear Father,” or “ Dear 
Friend, I am always with you"? And how often have com- 
munications purporting to come from one and the same Spirit 
(Benjamin Franklin, perhaps), been given in California, New 
Orleans, New York, Boston, and perhaps many other places, 
at nearly the same hour and moment, as afterwards ascer- 
tained ! “Always with you,” and at the same time equally 
“always” with several others! We do not like to set down a 
so conspicuous and oft-repeated example of Spirit communica- 
tion as having absolutely no truth in it ; but how can it be 
otherwise than totally and ridicuonsly false if the Spirit’s pro- 
per home is “ beyond the Milky Way,” or even ‘on the outer 
verge of our terrestrial atmosphere,” or anywhere else in mere 
natural space ? 

But even admitting the preposterous idea of a body, such as 
the Spirit is alleged by our theorists to have, traveling 
through natural space with such inconceivable velocity as to 
pass back and forth between California, New York, Boston, 
the opposite side of the earth, beyond the atmosphere, beyond 
the distant stars, &e., so quickly as to seem to be present at 
all places at one and the same time—how shall we account 
for its ability to travel through éimes as well as spaces? For 
the ability of some Spirits to view and describe all the main 
scenes of a man’s history, and sometimes even the events of 
the future, as very present things, has been abundantly and 
satisfactorily proved, not only by modern test facts, but by 
prophetic and retrospective phenomena that have occurred, 
more or less, in all ages and generations. These things prove 
that to the Spirit (in his normal Spiritual state) th re is no 
such thing as natural time as we understand it (though there 
is a Spiritual time), while the facts previously noted go far to 
prove that to the Spirit there is no such thing as natural space 
zs we know it (though there is Spiritual space). 

Here we leave the reader to eogitate upon these refutations 
of the false, and remote though distinct hints of the frue, 


theory of the Spirit and the Spirit-world ; and here we close, 
for the present, or direct critique upon what has been taught 
respecting these themes, hoping to be able to exhibit our 
affirmative thoughts more distinctly in future numbers. F. 
Physical Manifestations. 

It is thought by some persons who were formerly in the 
habit of receiving and witnessing physical manifestations of 
Spirits, that such phenomena have ceased; but not so. We 
suspect they have been only transferred to those who will 
profit by them. Itis perfectly idle to sit and see a table 
dance, if that is the end of it; and if it inspires no useful 
thought or greater endeavors to elucidate and disseminate 
truth, we may as well be witheut it. From him who has 
no care for use, shall be taker. away even that which he seems 
to have. Spiritual manifestations are not to be trified with, 
with impunity. The following extract from a letter from 
Wayne, Ill., shows that Spirits are at work : 


= At the house of Leonard Howard, Esq., St. Charles, N., were 
witnessed some striking manifestations on the 10th of last April. 
While the family, with the two hired men, were at dinner, the table 
began to move for the space of a foot backward and forward. Mr. 
Howard, at first suspecting trickery, questioned the boys what they 
were moving the table for. They all denied moving the table, when 
it commenced moving more rapidly thau ever. He told them to 
leave the table, which they did, with himself, to another part of the 
room, full four feet from the table. The table began to move more 
violently. and soon rose in the air, swinging two fect toand fro for the 
space of ten minutes. I was not an eye-witness to the above, but it is 
corroborated by cight witnesses, whose truth and veracity can not be 
doubted. * * * O. J. Murex.” 
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COMPENDIUM OF THE IMPENDING Crisis oF THE Soctu. By Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. New York: A. B. Burdick, No. 8 
Spruce-street. pp. 214. 


We do not much like to meddle with a subject that is out 
of the line of our speciality, and on whieh all the tools and 
instrumentalities of discussion are heated up to a white heat. 
Not that we are afraid of burning our fingers, for by hard 
usage they have already become a little tough. Still, it is not 
very pleasant to handle the matter referred to, until it cools 
off a little. Metaphors aside, we ure very apt to have our own 
opinions on the subject of Negro slavery, as upon several 
other subjects, which in this particular instance happen to be 
removed quite out of the latitude of either class of prevailing 
extremisms ; and as we do not feei called out of the line of our 
general labors to battle specially in this field, we do not think 
that the oecasional bombshell or duck shot which our time 
and opportunities would permit us to launch, would do much 
harm or good to any ove. We will say, however, as plainly 
‘6 as can in our very limited space, what we bave in this little 
book. 

It is no less a curiosity than a vigorous, bold, free, and yet 
temperate expression of the opinion of an anti-slavery South- 
ern man, who professes to speak the sentiments of the great 
mass of non-slaveholders at the South. ‘hough reared in the 
midst of the institution of slavery, the author believes it to be 
wrong both in principle aud in policy, and professes to speak 
of its evil influences upon individuals, communities and states, 
from what he himself has observed and felt. Je protests that 
it is no part of his object in this work to cast unmerited op- 
probrium upon slaveholders, nor to display any special friend- 
liness or sympathy for the blacks. He considers lis subject 
“ more particularly with reference to its economic aspects as 
regards the whites—not with reference, except in a very slight 
degree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects.” From ao- 
tual facts aud statistics, he shows the ruinous influence of 
slavery upon all the physical, intellectual, and social interests 
and prosperity of the Southern States, and comes to the con- 
clusion that if slavery were abolished to-morrow, the Southern 
States would be immediately better off in a financial point of 
view, as the loss of the value of the slaves would be more than 
compensated by the enhanced value of the land, not to speak 
of the immediate stimulus that would be given to all peeuni- 
ary, intellectual, industrial, and moral enterprises. Aside 
from all party prejudices, his statistical tables, exhibiting rela- 
tive degrees of prosperity in the North and in the South, are, 
us they seem to us, somewhat startling, and we cean hardly 
think they will fail to secure the serious attention of those 


whose interests are most involved in them. Indeed, for ita 
terribly significant facts, gathered from hard, unalterable sta- 
tistics, this book should be read by every cool-minded person 
who desires to be posted up upon the subject in discussion. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Sermon. 

We sent a reporter, as usual, last Sunday night, to take notes of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon, but learning that Mr. B. is soon to leave the 
city for a vacation during the warm weather, and reflecting that our 
columns were likely to be destitute of his productions during that 
time, we concluded to reserve this sermon for insertion in his ab- 
sence, so that our readers might not entirely lose sight of him during 
the interval. Meanwhile, we give some other Beecher matter in the 
article which here follows: 

IS HENRY WARD BEECHER A MEDIUM ? 

It seems that a Mr. Chase and a Mr. Everts, somewhere out 
West, either in private conversation or in lectures, have said 
that Mr. Beecher is a medium for Spirits, ur else said they had 
heard that he was a medium, or that it was believed by many 
persons that he was a medium, or that he talks and preaches 
like a medium, or that what he preaches seems like Spirit com- 
munications; or have used some expression which the secular 
press have caught up and magnified into proportions to suit them, 
and are now bandying it about the country, to their amusement 
and his annoyance. We believe that no spiritual paper has 
published it, aud yet we are expecting to sce that some of our 
contemporaries will, after the fashion of popular theology, en- 
deavor to put the original sin on us. Even if Mr. Beecher is 
a medium, he alone has a right to make it public. It is the 
prerogative of preachers in our days to pray and preach that 
we may believe there is a life for man beyond the grave, and to 
deny that there is any evidence of it, They have a right to 
determine the belief with which they please to stand before the 
public. Seeing these paragraphs in the secular press, Mr. 
Beecher concludes to stop and overhaul his Spirit, and ascer- 
tain whether his Spirit manages him alone, or whether other 
Spirits help; and if so, whether they give him any tangible 
evidence of their influence over him; and he concludes, under 
all the cireumstances, that he has no evidence that he is a me- 
dium for o ner than his own Spirit. 

We think it wrong for anybody to say or to publish to the 
great outside, infidel and sectarian world, that Mr. Beecher is 
a medium; nevertheless, we hope he will, like Jobn Wesley 
and others, keep a private record of his personal observations 
and experiences with Spirits. 

It seems to us that the most rational way of accounting for 
the unreconciliation between Mr. Beecher’s theological and 
his Christian or humanitarian scrmons, is to suppose that two 
Spirits, possessing these diverse characteristics, inspire him. 
It would be no more strange that he is unconscious of such 
Spirit influence than it is that he is unconscious of the incon- 
sistency b tween his Christianity and the theology he is some- 
times made to give utterance to. 

Spiritualists have learned that it is quite unphilosophical to 
take a medium’s testimony as to his own mediumship. 
From the very nature of mediumship, we are obliged to rule 
such testimony out of the case as unreliable. 
many trance-speaking mediums who are as unconscious as Mr. 
Beecher says be is, of Spirit influence, and many of these are 
unconscious that they speak at all, and yet they utter many 
new aud sometimes immensely good things. There are others, 
again, who are conscious that they are speaking, and what they 
say is as new and startling to them as it is to their hearers. 
We presume Mr. Beccher says many things which are as new 
and surprising to him at the moment as they are to his 
auditors. 

- Mr. Beecher says if Spirits use him at all, “it is on the sly, 
-and he protests against it.” Well, suppose he does protest, it 
is no more than every other medium has done; but the Spirits 
seem to think these protests are childish, and don’t heed 
thei. 

Mr. Beecher says, if it is true that the communications 
‘which purport to come from Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, 
Edwards, Napoleon, Bacon, Voltaire, Webster, Calhoun, ete., 
ete., really came from them, “he must be permitted to mourn 
-over the result to which greatness comes.” We wish Mr. 
Beecher to sit again with his Spirits, aud to consult and medi- 
tate as to whether the result of which he speaks is not a con- 
firmation of Christ’s teachings, and his own, too (except his 
theology). Who does not kuow that the greatness of these 
men, and the greatness by which Mr. Beecher compares and 
judges of Spiritual progress, consists in mere femporal things ? 
What have these men’s knowledge and efforts in earthly gov- 

ernments, and what have their worldly renown, to do with Spi- 


ritual knowledge? Who supposes that Webster's profundity 


We know of 


in the knowledge of the law and of political economy has 
saved him from a state of imbecility, or nearly so, in Spiritual 
things? If anybody wishes to receive a communication wor- 


thy of a Spirit, they must not call on those who have sacrificed 
the Spirit to temporal glory here. 


The comparison and objection instituted by Mr. Beecher is 
of Jewish origin, and the judgment he renders is made from 
the Jewish plane, The old Jews rejected Christ for his 
“inanity,” or in other words, because he did not pander to 
their lust for temporal power, and cater to their worldly wis- 
dom; and even so is Christ, to-day adjudged in this his second 
coming to set up the Spiritual kingdom. No, friend Beecher, 
we have reason to believe—and we think you will also agree 
with us—that a little child may often, in Spiritual things, be 
able to teach and to lead a Daniel Webster in the kingdom of 
Heaven. . 

But we did not care to make a long article, or anything like 
a thorough criticism of Mr. Beecher’s letter. He is doing a 
great deal of good, and we would not like to have his useful- 
ness in his present sphere in any way interfered with. We 
think it unwise for any man, or any newspaper, to say to the 
world that he is a medium, or eyen a Spiritualist. All we 
have to say, is that we think his sermons generally very good 
and useful to Spiritualists. He is willing to be reported, 
willing to work, gets good pay for it, and we are willing to re- 
port him, and thus prevent his “preaching poor or old ser- 
mons,” at least since he agrees to it. He is brimfull of wit and 
good nature, always means right, and generally talks right. 
Hear him, he says: 


A great many people there are who do not know what theybelieve, 
on many intricate subjects. There are many, probably, brought up 
to belicve a great many things which, if keenly examined, they do not 
believe. But neither of these propositions is so perplexing as that of 
finding one’s self believing firmly and religiously what he had always 
supposed himself to reject, so that he is living in a double state, run- 
ning parallel ; a state of unconscious belicf, and a state of concious 
disbelief, upon the very same subject. hese remarks are suggested 
by the paragraphs which are flying about the country papers as to 
our belief in Modern Spiritualism. It seems a Mr. Chase declared 
that we were a real spiritual medium, and preached by help obtained 
of Spirits. We have scen this quoted scores of times, and we bave 
before us a Michigan paper in which a Mr. Everts in ‚some explana- 
tions about his remarks on Mr. Chase, says : 

“ I am myself a medium, and I always know when I am in a mag- 
netic state, and if Mr. Beecher is one, it would be impossible for him 
to go into that state unknowingly. Mr. Beecher preaches about the 
same doctrines as other Spiritualists, and so doing. is also a medium. 
If he believes as he preaches, he certainly is a believer in Spiritual- 
ism.” 

And again : 

“If Mr. Beecher, then, isa medium, and his conditions are such 
| that he can hold direct communion with the Spirits of departed men. 
| and ihat said Spirits do influence him to speak as he does speak, he 
certainly must be conscious of such a fact.” 

We are sorry to inform Mr. Everts that we are quite unconscious 
of having had any personal intercourse with the Spirits of departed 
men; nor from the fruits of such alleged intercourse in other cases, 
have we any particular desire to do so. We have noticed attentively 
for some years the messages sent hither, as it is said, from the other 
world, from some of the most eminent of names, and we are satisfied 
that, if they are genuine, then either death has becn a great injury to 
them, or else their wisdom is much damaged by refraction in being 
transmitted to this sphere. 

We are far from denving that these messages did come from the 
disembodied Spirits of Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Napoleon. Bacon, Voltaire, Webster, Calhoun, ete., ete. But 
we may be permitted, we hope, to mourn over the results to which 
greatness comes, and to throw a new and melancholy light upon the 
meaning of the Scripture which says that the first shall be last. Cer- 
tainly, if there is a lower depth of inanity than that out of which 
these new spiritual philosophers speak, our surprise must wait for some 
augmentation of being before it can gain any farther expression. 

But we do not interfere with other people's business. We do not 
attaek the faith of any man in Modern Spiritualism. But when they 
insist upon it that we do belicve in Spiritualism ourselyes, nay. that 
we are mediums, and, unless dishonest, conscious mediums, we do 
think that we ought to overhaul our faith, experience and conscious- 
ness, to see what we are. Now, if any Spirit, or any corps of associ- 
ated Spirits, are employing us as a line by which to telegraph truth 
from that sphere to this, they are doing it without our knowledge or 
consent. We protest against the operation. And, as we can imagine 
no way in which to take the law against them for trespass, we take 
the newspaper. And we here bring no railing accusation against any 
or sundry Spirits that have quizzed Mr. Chase or Mr. Avery ; but we 
expostulate with those mischievous sprites that amuse themselves at 
the expense of these seher and honest gentlemen. It is not foir. It 
would not be regarded as square in the body, and we don't believe it 
is so out of the body. And, as for using us as a go-between on such 
ludicrous errands, the Spirits know very well that it is on the sly, if 
atal. And, if it is nut stopped immediately, we will find out some 
way to cut the wircs. 

The only thing that conneets us with Spiritualism is the publication 
of every sermon which we preach in one or the other of the spiritual 
papers. But this is their arrangement, not ours. If they can stand 
our sermons, we ean stand their papers. And, as yet, we have seen no 
messages from the spirit-world alongside of the sermons which put us 
to the blush. But this putting every sermon into type is handling 
a minister rather severcly, It gives him no chance for poor sermons. 
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It gives him uo chance to preach his sermons over again. It keepe 
him to the necessity of good sound work ; for there is many a showy 
sermon that would do well enough if only heard, that wouid ill bear 
careful reading. But if Spiritualists choose to build paper pulpits for 
Orthodox preachers, why should we flinch at mounting them before an 
audience of a hundred thousand people.— The Independent. 


DR. HALLOCK’S STATEMENT OF FACTS 
REFERRED TO IN OUR CONFERENCE REPORT, 
He said he had attended four of these circles, cach sitting being 


mainly composed of different persons. A common table is 
used, upon which is placed a guitar and two tin horns. The 
company join hands, and then the room is made dark. At the 
first sitting, our hands being thus joined, (I can vouch for the 
whereabouts of four hands, two belonging to myself, one to 
Mr. Conklin aud the other to a lady,) these tin horns were re- 
peatedly brought in sensible contact with the heads, faces, and 
shoulders of the party, occasionally with considerable force, cs- 
pecially upon the bead of Mr. Conklin, but generally with 
great gentleness and accuracy of touch. For example, my 
own nose was touched as gently by the smaller end of one of 
these horns as though it had been the feather end of a quill, 
and with a precision aud rapidity requiring on the part of or- 
dinary mortals a steady hand and the presence of light. 
While all our hands were declared to be joined, as before 
stated, (the lady's, Mr. Conklin’s and my own certainly were, 
and I have no reason to doubt that this was true of all,) the 
horns and guitar were taken froin the table aud put under it. 
Attempts to play upon the guitar and speak through the borns 
were not successful. The strings were sounded slightly a few 
times, and a sound emitted from one of the horns as of a per- 
son breathing through it. The instruments were haudled be- 
neath the table much as they had been above it; being made 
to pass from one to another, touching us upon the limbs in every 
possible direction, and in such a manner as to render it seem- 
ingly impossible that it should be done by any member of the 
circle, because the number comprising it made it necessary to 
sit so closely, that no person could put a hand under the table 
or move the body for that purpose, without its beiug known. 
Often while these touches were being felt, and the guitar mov- 
ing about, Mr. Conklin was repeating the alphabet ; tests, and 
answers to questions, ete., being given, and during the whole 
sitting, his hand was in contact with one of mine. 

At the next interview, one week subsequent, I was seated 
on the right of Mr. Conklin, and a well-kuown medical gentle- 
man (whom, for want of authority to use his name, I will de- 
signate as Dr. ») on his left, he having command of one 
of Mr. Conklin’s hands, and myself of the other. The facts 
of the former sitting were mostly repeated, with an addition. 
Some of us were touched by hands underneath the table. We 
were sitting so closely that our bodies joined, and our hands 
were joined, and on the table as before; and yet there was re- 
peatedly laid upon my knee a human hand! I was seated at 
the corner of the table, its leg being between my kuecs, Mr. 
Conklin at the end, and Dr. at the other corner, with 
Conklin’s hands resting ‘upon ours. Dr. stated that he 
saw Spirits present, standing near different persons. After 
describing their appearance, he cSmmenced to call their names; 
and as he did so, a firm human hand grasped my left kuee and 
brought it in rapid contact with the leg of the table three 
times for every name mentioned! I judge it was not possible 
for any mortal present to liave dove that without detection, 
had any one been so disposed, for the reason that we were so 
closely seated that no one could have extended his arm for 
that purpose without its being known. Be that as it may, 
what Iam about to state was not in the power of any one 
there present to do, I believe I am warranted in saying I know. 
My left hand was lying flat upon the table, Mr. Conkliu’s right 
hand being upon it, lying across the space between the wrist 
and the origin of the fingers. The guitar was moved so us to 
press with its edge upon the nail of the second finger. While in 
this position, directly Dr. had repented the name of a cer- 
tain lady well known in Freuch history, my fingers were pressed 
by the thumb and fingers as of a delicate female hand, This was 
repeated several times, and the limited area bounded by the gui- 
tarand the hand of Mr. Conklin, was mauipulated in every pos- 
sible direction. That it was not a mortal hand {I infer from 


these two facts : first, no person present had a hand so small, 
or so soft and delicate. There was no female present, and no 
child. Secondly, its temperature was higher than that of the 
cirele. This was a marked feature. Mr. Conklin’s hand, my 
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own, and that of the gentleman with whom I was joined on the 
right, were warmer than usual, for the room was small and 
close; yet that hand was much warmer than either of ours. 
Whoever had the control of that soft and gentle hand, dark 
as the room was, had algo the ability to direct its motions so 
as not to touch Mr, Conklin’s, though lying directly across the 
back of mine, nor yet to stir the guitar which was resting upon 
the end of one of my fingers. Dr. declared, soon after 
I had stated my experience with the hand, that he had a like 
visitation. We were both repeatedly touched at the same 
time, while Mr. Conklin, who sat between us with his hands 
on ours, declared that he felt nothing of the kind. After this, 
the guitar was moved off the table between Mr. Conklin and 
myself, grazing our shoulders as it passed from the table to 
the floor. The third sitting produced nothing new. 

The fourth, which was on last Sunday evening, was a repe- 
tition of some of the former experiments, with additional phe- 
nomena. Dr. —— was again present, and with Mr. Conklin 
and myself, were seated as before; the rest of the party were 
mostly new members. A hand was again produced, but it 
was a hand differing in shape and feel from the one before 
described. ‘The fingers were long and slender, but firin and 
elastic, as belonging to a person of nervous temperament. 
This hand grasped my knee many times, so that the fingers 
and thumb were distinctly felt. Sometimes this was dove so 
that I only felt the ends of the fingers and thumb, and some- 
times the whole hand, giving me an opportunity to judge of 
its size and texture, as well as one can judge of the hand by 
the feel under any ordinary circumstances. This presentation 
of hands, as well as that of the previous sitting, was without 
request, and wholly unexpected. Subsequently the touches 
were repeated upon my band by request. Mr. Conklin’s hand 
also was touched by my desire, the hand being laid partly 
upon his and partly upon mine, so as to press upon both. In 
the mean time, the guitar and tin horns paid their accustomed 
visits to different individuals. Myself and another had this 
experience. The gentleman on my right was speaking, when 
all at once his voice sounded as through a horn. He said the 
large end of the horn had been placed directly over his mouth. 
I can believe kim, for it was exactly my own experience soon 
after. Like him, while speaking, my voice, without the least 
anticipation ef anything of the kind, was muffled by the end 
of the large horn completely encircling my lips. Seeing that 
the room was dark, these may be set down as at least two 
pretty accurate guesses at the exact locality of mouths; a less 
practiced haud might have taken a nose instead. The table, 
during this sitting and while our Lands were joined, was turned 
upside down, and then turned back again, without any help 
from the muscular contact of the circle. 

These facts are not recited as presenting any novel features 
to the industrious student of Spiritualism. They are such as 
he has doubtless often witnessed. They have been of nearly 
weekly occurrence with Mr. Conklin for years. Very many 
facts of interest have occurred from time to time in the private 
cirele which has met weekly in his reom for three years or 
But Mr. Conklin has been too modest, and the circle 
has been too lazy, or else too fearful of Mrs. Grundy and her 
illustrious body-guard, to give them to the world. The cir- 
cles which I have been describing are not private. They are 
open (to the extent of the capacity of the room,) to any well- 
behaved man or woman, at a charge of fifty cents each. These 
cireles meet every Suuday and Wednesday evenings, at 10 
o'clock, at 54 Great Jones-street, three doors west ef the 
Bowery; and such Spiritualists and others as have imbibed 
the impression that “physical manifestations are dying out,” 
may possibly get that impression reversed by attending them. 


more. 


T. L. Harris in England. 

It will be remembered that Rev. T. L. Harris left this city 
for England some two mouths ago. Since then there has been 
very little heard directly from him, beyond the contents of a 
letter announcing his safe arrival. The British Spiritual 
Telegraph, of Jane 1, speaks of a lecture on Spiritualism de- 
livered by a Mr. Gilbert at Musie Hall, London, on the 23d 
of May, after which Mr. Harris was introduced to the audi- 
enee, and after being warmly greeted, spoke some burning 
words. lis friends in this city bave heard within a few days, 
from a gentleman recently arrived from London, that Mr. H. 
is lecturing therc, and producing considerable excitement. 


a 
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PSY CHO-COSMOS—No. 3. 

The belief that the spiritual world is but a refined material 
world, and the spiritual body but a refined and rarified mate- 
rial body, is almost universal among so-called Spiritualists. 
The Spirit is conceived to be that super-sublimated and refined 
material essence which, in an attenuated organic form, per- 
vades and vitalizes the gross material body, and which at 
death is withdrawn or extracted therefrom, and passes upward 
or inward into a correspondingly refined aud attenuated mate- 
rial world. 

This notion, of course, involves a locality for that world, and 
the necessity of the Spirit traveling to it, and coming into ma- 
terial relations with its external objective entities. Accord- 


along with. Witness the insane imaginings and absurd vaga- 
ries of the so-called Spiritualists in regard to a refined, 
gaseous habitation for the soul—the ærial islands in the solar 
expanse, inhabited by transparent spooks, whom you might: 
run through with a javelin without hurting, and puff them. 
away with your breath—-a theory of creation and of the nature, 
life and destiny of man, so full of absurdities and contradic- 
tions, that, as St. John says, were they all written out, the- 
world itself would scarce contain the books! That theory, on 
the other hand. which teaches that not only the visible, natural 
universe, but the visible spiritual and celestial universes, are 
the products of the Divine love aud wisdom through the 
thoughts and affections of Man, revealed to him in forms and 


ingly, the Spirit-world is conceived to be either pervading the 
mundane atmosphere, as ligbi or heat pervades the air, or at a 
specific distance above the atmospheres, or outside the solar 
system or “ Milky Way,” or in the planets or suns. The 
Spirit, to get there, must arise like a balloon, or shoot like a 
meteor, or reach its triturated material rendezvous in some 
other inexplicable manner: It has even been asserted that 
the Spirit’s thoughts and affections were material entities, and 
actually traveled from place to place with the celerity of light. 
The Spirit, being itself but a refined material organism, must 
proceed through a spatial spiritual world, furnished with all 
the external material objects of sense constituted of the re- 
fined matter of that supposed world. 

Nevertheless, this carnal notion of the future life is called 
spiritual, and so far as we can learn, is an almost universally 
accredited doctrine of Spiritualism. But to call it so is a 
gross misuse of the term. Webster defines Spiritualism thus: 


“ SprritvuaLism.—The doctrine in opposition to the Materialists, 
that all which exists is spirit or soul ; that what is called the exter- 
nal world, is either a succession of notions impressed on the mind 
by Deity, as maintained by Berkeley, or else the mere educt of the 
mind itself, as taught by Pichté.” 

Taking this as the true definition of the term, the doctrine 
of the Spirit and the spiritual world being but refined matter, 
is obviously the most unqualified and absolute materialism. 
Those who hold this doctrine can not, with any propriety or 
precision of language, be called Spiritualists. The true Spir- 
itualist is he who helds to the ideal or psychical theory of 
creation—that theory which teaches that the visible universe 
is but a fact of our psychical consciousness, having no spatial 
or temporal existence outside of, and independent of, the 
mind. 

The logical thinker will perceive that this latter theory proves 
itself—is already proved by our consciousness, the mind hav- 
ing no knowledge beyond itself—whilst the materialistic the- 
ery is an assumption from beginning to end, and can not be 
proved, since to prove it the mind would have to go outside 
ef, or beyond itself, which is impossible. In attempting to 
prove it, every appeal you make to the testimony of your 
senses, or the facts of your history, is but citing against it the 
facts of your psychical consciousness. The belief in the exist- 
ence of a material universe is based upon a sheer fallacy of ob- 


servation. It has no logical or supersensuous existence. Man 
is the only creation, and both the natural, spiritual, and celes- 
tial worlds exist only in his mind, precisely as the actions and 
thoughts, the going and coming, the scenic objects, the hills 
and mountains, the houses and gardens of the dreamer or 
trance sleeper, exist only in his mind. 
a sensational perception of objects apparently external to, and 
independent of us, and we are aceustomed to refer the cause 
of those sensational perceptions to something externally inde- 
pendent of our minds. 
to a fact of our psychical consciousness, since the very notion 
of a eause external to us is itself but an ideal conception. 

The visible universe of things and forms—the phenomenal 
universe—exists only in the sensational degree of the mind, 
and is there revealed to us under, and by virtue of a law by 
which internal states of affection aud thought reveal them- 
selves in corresponding forms in the senses. 


It is true that we have 


But in doing so, we only again appeal 


It has simply 
aud solely a sensifive existence, and no logie can prove it to 
have any other existence. 

But it is said: “ Granted that the ideal theory proves itself, 
and that no logic or experience can prove the materialistic 
theory, still how are you going to get along without assuming 
an external world?” I answer, that you can not possibly get 
along with it. The ideal theory is the only one you can get 


phenomena in his senses under aud by virtue of the Law 
aforsaid, makes the spiritual World as living a fact, as tangible 
and palpable an existence and reality as this World—yea 
many times more so. 

It is to be noted that the theories are utterly inconsistent 
and mutually destructive. Both can’t be true: One or the 
other must. The universe can’t be part material and the 
other spiritual. There is no ratio given between them: they 
can not be compromised. For, granted matter and granted 
spirit or idea: a property of matter is extension ; then mind 
to contact with matter must also be extended, which is absurd.. 
Another property of matter is weight; then mind to affinitize 
with matter must also have weight which is equally absurd— 
aud so of all the so-called sensible properties of matter.— 
Thus granting matter, you are obliged logically to materialize 
spirit, and granting spirit you are, on the other hand, logically 
obliged to spiritualize matter. We know that ideal forms do 
exist, and hence it invulnerably follows that they alone exist. 

The writer has long and deeply pondered this subject with 
all the amount of brains and experience he bas on hand, and 
he is logically and absolutely convinced of the preeminent truth 
of the Ideal theory, as the only logical, rational and consistent 
theory of creation. PSYCHE. 


Human Sympathy told him. 

In this paper, under date of April 16, we published an ex- 
tract from a London correspondent, stating that at a seance of 
P. B. Randolph when he was in England, he made a commu- 
nication to himself, saying that a friend of his in America had. 
committed suicide. 

Soon after the above was published, we received a letter 
from Mr. A. M. White, dated Hartford, Conn., from which 
we make some extracts; and we wish him to show by facts, if 
he can, that intelligence is communicated through the la ws of 
sympathy or magnetism between men in the earth-life. He 
says: 

~ It is well known by thoze who have studied the laws of human 
magnetism, that there is a magnetic sympathy existing between 
every member of the human family. and every other. * * * M. R., 
being easily impressed, would receive from his friends, through the 
action of their minds. the impression that certain acts had tran- 
spired. I think that the law of sympathy bet wecn human beings, 
„and through that sympathy the action of mind on mind, will fully 


account for all such phenomena. * * * And human magnetism will 
account for all Spirit-communications.” A. M. W- 


Can our correspondent, in his rational moods, seriously be- 

lieve that Mr. Randolph obtained his information solely by 
this process. and without the direct intervention of a fore ign- 
iutelligence ? And in thus believing, does he not exercise a 
far greater degree of credulity than he would by admitting, 
the doctrine of Spirit-intercourse, in its broadest acceptation ? 
' Think, for a moment, of a person ordinarily free from ihe sen- 
sible magnetic action of those immediately around him. being 
all at once acted upon from across the Atlantic. and that, too, 
so sensibly as to define the occurrence of a totally unexpected 
event which had just then taken place ! 


Spiritualists’ Pic-Nic. . 

On Monday, July 18th there will be a pic-nic of Spiritualists at 
Pleasant Valley, about ten miles up the North river. The steam- 
boat Flora will leave the foot of Spring-street at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, and at halfpast 1 o'clock in the afternoon. and stop at 
Twenty-second street each trip. for passengers. The fare on tbe 
boat is fen cents each way. There will also be a charge of ten 
cents for cach person, to pay for grounds, music, &c. ‘The whole 
excursion will cost only thirty its. Tiekets can be bad at Mun- 
son's book-store, No. 5 Great Jones street. If it should rain on 
Monday, the pic-nic will take place on the following day. Tuesday, 
July 19th. 
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THE ELEVATION OF SPIRITUALISM. 

A proverb says: “ The kouse that is building looks not as 
the house that is built." There are also states and 
stages. and often transformations, in most human affairs, 
wherein their appearance is very different. To this Spiritual- 
ism is no exception. Seven years have enriched us with ex- 
petiences which we would be equally unwilling to have mrissed 
or to pass through again. Facts falling beneath our own ob- 
servation have taught us lessons which we would have re- 
ceived from no other source. 
not be slow to improve. 


These the wise and prudent will 
Most of us have graduated and 
taken our diploma in the culegium sptrifuale—some with the 
first honors: some with no particular honor.. 

The belief that Spiritualism may possibly be trae—that it 
is not a prima favie humbug, chimera or delusion—is fast 
gaining ground. Here South, where the follies and fanaticisms 
of Spiritualism are less seen and heard, the opposition is 
dying out for want of fuel. Let any set of men live honestly 
and behave decently for years, and the hue and cry after them 
must cease. Men fiud at last that Spiritualists are human 
beings like themselves; that some of them are Christians; 
that the majority of them mean to do right, and cleave to the 
truth at all hazards. 

On the contrary, most of those who have investigated Spir- 
itualism have learned that the ordinary “ gifts” of spiritual 
mediumship are of little worth. To be developed as a clair- 
voyant or writing medium is, with most, far from desirable. 
No one expects now that Spirits are going to produce poems 
or pictures or sublime philosophies, or a religion that shall 
satisfy the wants and aspirations of the human heart in any 
mechanical or abnormal manuer. We use the the word ab- 
Normal in its strict sense, for that which is contrary to the true 
order and unfolding of our being. It is by obeving the higher 
spiritual laws of our vature, not by superinducing upon our- 
selves superficial states of disorderly spiritual action. that we 
are to produce aught worthy of remembrance. The literature 
of Spiritualism is a striking commentary on the low states of 

most mediatorial producers. Their works are ephemeral, and 
perish with the occasion that called them forth. They are 
like the insects, born of the rays of the sun and the corrup- 
tions of matter, that survive not the first withdrawal of his 
beams. 

And as we find what we wish to say at this point already 
forcibly expressed, we will transcribe a few paragraphs, know- 
ing they will be new to most of the readers of this journal. 

“ When professional mediums—we use the word in no dis- 
paragiog sense—attempt to teach religion, they are almost sure 
to fail. Tt seems as if, while the Divine Providence had per- 
mitted physical manifestations to convince a skeptical world 
that man is immortal, there was interposed an insurmountable 
barrier agaiust the use of the test medium as a teacher of di- 
vine things, What unmistakable evidences. what absolute de 
monstrations, are given through them of the existence and 
presence of the departed! In this respect wonder is heaped 
upon wonder. In the long run it must induce corviction upon 
all the world. But here ends the wonder. Spirit communi- 
cations, for the most part. when written out in a mechanical 
way, fail to impress the mind with any profound suggestive- 
ness. There is nothing in them of tragedy equal to Shake- 
Speare, or rhetoric as high as Burke or Webster in sustained 
flight; notbing in poetry that can be named in comparison 
with the master singers of the world. And this brings us to 
the point where the first wave of spiritual belief is checked 
and beaten back by the returning tide of skepticism. And 
here we purpose, as far as in us lies, to attempt the statement 
of the law that solves the diffculty. God. in his Divine Prov- 
idence, has forbidden any forms of spiritual manifestation 
which shall subvert his moral government of the world. 
Would you be a great artist? That can ouly be accomplished 
through a mastery of the law of art. 
undrape the vailed marble where beauty stands in her impene- 
trable mystery ; he does not reproduce thought, feeling, pas- 
sion, in naked human purity from the unconscious rock, through 
a mere mechanical or automatic process. He must have ima- 
gination capable of the sublimest flights, and feeling that shall 


reveal to him the deepest possibility of the soul's emotion. 
All that he chisels in the marble must be conceived in his 


deep heart and grow to maturity, nourished upon the choicest į 


essences and elements of his being. Then there is required 


industry, and determined and persistent resolution, to over- been produced. Our only complaint and surprise is that they Please take Notice! 


come the mechanical and executive obstacles that impede his 
work. There is required a grand mediatorialism to be a 
sculptor in tbe true sense, but it consists in the opening of the 
mind to divine thoughts of grace and beauty, and the persist- 
ence of years in overcoming those fleshly obstacles which pre- 
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The sculptor does not 


THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


vent the physical re-creation of the transcendent images that 
stand immortal within the palace of the soul. There must be 
au absolute consecration to art, a rapt and eager study of its 
principles, an all-absorption and fascination in its pursuit, be- 
fore the great artist is revealed. Our drawing mediums will 
never become artists, except in rare instances. The giving up 
the hand to be used by Spirits will never produce pictures like 
those of Claude or Titian. Or if Divine Providence permits 
a mechanical manifestation now and thev, depend upon it there 
is something more in it than meets the eye. The medium 
may be an artist-soul in life-conjunction with artist-angels, 
formed with a divine speciality in inmost essence, aud simply 
aided on, through mediatorial developments, to those ends 
which he would have come to, sooner or later, under any suita- 
ble conditions. 

“ Why can we uot have a school of poetry among Spiritu- 
alists? Dante and Homer are immortal. The great waves 
of melody roll perpetually in the lyrical heavens. * * * 
Spirits can write mechanically, aud give us unmistakable 
proofs of their presence and power; yet, as a general thing, if 
they attempt metrical composition. it is weak and common- 
place. What is the reason? God's law is that no man shall 
write poetry unless, as to his interiors. he consociates with ly- 
rical Spirits, and then that his interior faculties shall be quick- 
ened, to absorb, as it were, the living harmonies of heaven, and , 
fling them abroad in images of immortal beauty, even as the 
fruit tree, through the potent attractions of desire, draws the 
sap of the carth and the fire of the sun into its arteries, and: 
there matures them into singing leaves and crowning blossoms. | 
The great poet is mediatorial in an absolute sense. The | 
branches of his affections wave and sway above the world. | 
The blithe and radiant imaginations of the angels come and | 
sing upon them. He takes hold upon heaven with his hopes | 
and aspirations; in his sorrows he sympathizes with the under 
world. But he sings only as he feels. Here is the difficulty : 
about poetry, as attempted through mechanical mediums. | 
They cau not receive it in heart, aud hence can not reproduce 
it in metrical forms. 

“ Now if good pictures cannot be painted as a rule through 
mediums in whom the intense love of art has not predominated, 
or is not at least a welling fount within the breast, and if, as 
a rule, uo poetical composition of transcendent merit is ever 
communicated but through a poet soul in whom the lyrical 
element largely preponderates, how can we expect a sublime 
religious philosophy, which shall touch the very soul-needs of 
the human race, and be true to the absolute reality of Divine 
Wisdom, to flow through mediums in whom religion is not 
incarnated as the chief affection of the intellect, and the most 
absolute emotion of the heart, And if mechanical medium- 
ship gives us poor drawings and had poetry, need we expect 
it to do more when it grappels with the loftiest of all prob- 
lems—those concerning God. providence. duty, revelation, 
and the human soul. 


“If we are to have a “Lediatorial School of Painting and 
Sculpture, a fairer revival of the arts, surpassing the morning- 
dream of Phidias and the sunny dawn of Raffaelle, as we be- 
lieve and hope, it must rome through the subjugation of the 


| 


| 


: body to the ends of the spirit, while, with immortal powers | 


| fully active, our interior essence awakes, from trances of the 
Í Supreme Beauty, te emb-dy, in material substance, its exqui- 
y site proportions, The mediatorial artist will associate, as to 
his interiors. with the art-angels of Heaven. He will execute | 
that which he pereeives. Bathed in the ravishing harmonies 
of the Divine existence, he will live for the purpose of trans- 
mitting them to the outward sphere. When artists realise 
that every passion has its spiritual form, and that every 
color denotes some stage or some peculiarity of love they will 
begin to dip the pencil in Divine hues, and to paint and carve 
with a sense of the Divine thought which reveals itself in 
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‘beautiful proportions. When artists begin to know that self- | 
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first time informed that there are thousands of mediums in the 
land—that the heavens have been opened now for more than 
seven years—he immediately inquires, What treasures of wis- 
dom and beauty we bave gathered from such sources? If a 
earavan returns from the Orient, the gorgeous East, rich with 
Barbaric pearl and Gold—if, moreover, it claims to bave 
penetrated lands never before visited, we demand that it shall 
present as proofs of its sojourn the wealth and rare produc- 
l tions of those climes. 

It scems, therefore, to us, that there is nzed of a re-conse- 
eration of our powers—a visitation from some poteney that 
shall quicken in us the higher elements of our nature, that we 
may wander where angels indeed tread, and be fitted to receive 
some message worthy of its lofty origin—some token of Divine 
benignity—some word of thrilling efficacy to satisfy the in- 


tense hunger and thirst of the immortal heart. S. E. B. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF SPIRITUAL INFLUX. 

Dr. N. Smith, of San Bernardino, Cal.. writes us a communication, 
from which we extract the following. After speaking of a previous 
state of ill health under which he found himself extremely emaciated, 


aud also of some improvement in his physical condition on becoming a 
spirit medium, he says: 


I was then advised (by the Spirits) to go to California for my 


j health, and also to influence a friend of mine to go too, who 


had a sick wife whom we little expected would live. * * 


We started with his wife ou a bed, and thus brought her 


* 


| through a journey of sixteen hundred miles, with ox teams, 


which took from May 7th to October 26th to perform. Many 
times I should have suuk under the burden of responsibility 
and labor I had to perform. had it not been for spiritual aid. 
It was admitted by all in the train that I did more than any 
other two. At one time I had my partner to doctor (who 
eame near dying with the cholera), with whom I had to be up 
the most of the night; had one team to drive and take 
care of, and cook for six, and get wood and water. It seemed 
almost a miracle how I, who had formerly been so feeble, 
could endure so much. Many times my partner would be- 
come discouraged, and fear his wife would never reach our 
destination ; at such times I would make light of his fears, 
telling him he was bound to get through. I have no doubt 
that many times they thought I lacked charity, bat I was told 
only way was to remain posiiive to all contending circum- 
stances, which I find to be a good rule to live by, now as well 
as then. Suffice it to say, we got through safe. His wife 


now enjoys good health, after being brought to California on 
a bed. 


The Spirits have influenced me to use no drink but water, 
and to eat no anima! food, the most singular feature of which 
affair was the way it was accomplished. I gradually began 
to lose all desire for meat or warm drink, which continued 
until it became objectionable to my taste; thus I did not 
have to abandon the habit myself, but the habit abandoned 
ine. Likewise, highly-seasoned food is losing its attraction. 
T was very fond of salt, and could not relish food unless highly- 
flavored with it, and now I want but little or none. 1 have 
never considered salt injurions, therefore do not know why my 
nature does not require it ; all I know is that it does not, or I 


ve is slavery and death, and that evil spirits delight in! y ould not lose the taste for it. This is the physical effect 


seeking to develop them as mediums, for the purpose of dif- 
fusing sensuous, carnal and impure images through their pro- 


| chaste and whose lives are holy. The motto of the artist will 


į be, ‘Seek. first of all, the kingdom of God and His righteous- | 


ness, and all these things shall be added unto you? Heaven 
will open its corridors blazing with architectural beauty, where 


immortal loves, gaze forth to thrill and to delight the vision 
to the true artist who worships Ged in the uses of His gift. 
As by degrees the painter and the sculptor, beholding, as in a 
glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed with the same 
image from glory unto glory, each inner grace, each crowning 
gift of the Holy Spirit. will live again, outwrought in master- 


į pieces of unequalled beauty, till at last the scenie splendors . 


of Heaven shall fill the world.” 


1 We do not, indeed, deny that works of genuine merit have 


are so rare. The “ Golden Age,” and “ Morning Land” and 
“Starry Epic,” contain thought and sentiment expressed in lan- 
guage that the world will not willingly let die—at least not for a 
good while yet. But if a stranger from the old world is for the 


images of hero-angels, where pictures of Celestial graces and | 


jor library and periodicals. 


Spiritualism has had on me. * * * The same effect is 


ductions. they will find out that the high walks of artistic ex- {operating on all those who have embraced Spiritualism at this 
cellence are only to be trodden by those whose hearts are place. The effect seems to be identical with that of my ex- 


perience ; their habits leave them just as mysteriously, no mat- 
ter how much they are addicted to them. oe 
Dr. N. Sura. 


: 


A Family Schoo! at Jamestown, Chautauque Co. 

Wherea pleasant home is furnished, and the best discipline for 
the development of all the faculties in pupils of all ages and both 
sexes. Each is led to think for himself and express his own idea, 
and no tasks are assigned to be committed to memory. The next 
year commences Monday, May 2, but pupils will be received at any 
time. Terms, $4 per week, $3 per term for books and stationery, use 
0. H. Wexttxetox, M. D., Principal. 


We have struck off surplus copies of the back numbers of the pres- 
ent volume of this paper, which we designed to use as specimens to 
send to the address of those persons iu different sections of our coun- 
try whose names and residences our patrons may furvish, hoping they 
may be induced thereby to subscribe. 
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Maise Reevarrcax Stare Cosventiex.-On Thursday July 7, 


Tue IpALIAN Was.—The all absorbing events of the day continue | the M aine Republican State Convention nominated the Hon. Lot M. 
to be those of the ItaFan war. The latest intelligence --ceived by | Merrill for Govornor. The customery msolutions were passed, and 
the Husgarian, from Liverpool ou žhe 29th ult.. w'Quebee, is of an the Convention adjourned. 


exciting character. We give the following summary : 

A great battle had taken place besween the allio amnes and the 
Austrians on the 24th ult. On the 25th, the Emperor Napoleon tel. 
egraphed to the Kaaprcss at Paris as:follows : 


CULTIVATION OF TEA. 
A case of tea seed from Hoag Kong, per ship Eagle, has just been 


“Geeat Barrin—Grear Vicrors! The whole -Avstrian army preceived by the Agricultural Bureau of the United States Patent 


formed a line cf batte extending tive leagues in length We have 
taken cannons, flage.and prisoners. The battle lasted from four m f 
the merning till cig. in the evening.” 

‘What is vet known of the particulars, is contsimed i» the following 
additional despatehee : 

Oxsrtana, June £7—Hlalf past 21 o'clock, a. s.-The Austrians, 
who bad crossed dhe Mincio for tke;purpose of attackivg us with thek 
whole body, have been obliged to aeandon their positions, and with 
draw to the left batik: of the river. They have blown up the bridge 
of Geito. The less of the enemy is very cossiderable, but ours i 
muck less. We have taken thirty-cannon, more than 3,000 prisoners, 
and three flags. Gea. Niel and hiszorps d’ armée have covered then 
selves with glory, ae well as the whole army. The Sardinian army 
inflicted great loss or, the cnemy, after having contended with great 
fury.against superior forces. 

The Paris Presse says thet prixete messugesfram Berne are spaker 
of, which put down the Austrian ‘loss at the enormous number of 
35,060 hors du cambzt, 15,000 taken prisoners. tagether with sixteer 
flags, and seventy-five pieces of cannon. This, however, lacks confir- 
metion. 

TUE AUSTRIAN ACCOUNT. | 

The following is the Austrian official account of ‘the battle : i 

VERONA, June 24-—The day before yesterday our- right wing ocou- 
pied Pozzolenga, Solferino, and Cavriana, and the left wing presset | 
forward as far as Guidizzolo and Cuas-Cioffredo, but were driven back 
by the enemy. | 

A.wollision took place between the two entire armies at 10 a.m. 

esterday. Our left.under Gen. Wimpen, advanced as far as Chiese. 

the afternoon there was a concentrated assault on the heroically- | 
defended town of Solferino. Our right wing repulsed the Piedmont. | 
ese, but, on the other ‘hand, the order of our center could not be re! 
stored, and our losses ave extraordinarily heavy. The.development of 
powerful masses of the-encmy against our left wing. awl the advance 
of his-main body against Volta. caused our retreat, which began late 
in the evening. 

The Austrians 
erossed after them. 
take place. 

Prince Napoleon arri:cd at Parme., on the 25th uli., and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

. Forty thousand men were embarking in Algeria for the Adriatic, 
and at Paris news was expected of the occupation of Fenice by the 
French. 

Large reinforcements far the French srmy were constaatly quitting 
France for Italy. 

The Gazctle de France says that preparations are making to get 
together within two months a force of 456,000 men. 

Great naval preparations are said to be going on at Cherbourg. 

A dispatch from Vienna says that the attack of the French on 
Venice and Tagliamento, about 45 milcs vorth-cast of Venice, was 
expected to take place on the 28th of June. 

Fhe Austrian reserves numbering 175,000 men, were on their way 
to Italy. They are consideral the flower of the Austrian army. 
Not a man of them has served less than eight years. 

The Austrians have sunk five small vessels, a large frigate and 
three steamers, in the port of Malamocco, to prevent the pussage of 
the French squadron. 

An English fleet of twenty sail is said to be cruising off Venice. 

Tue Arritcpe or Pressia.—tThe advices from Franktort-on-the 
Main state that on the 25th of June Prussia made a proposal to the 
Federal Diet to place a corps of observation on the Rhine to be com- 
posed of the Federal corps d'armée. under the superior orders of Ba- 
varia, The proposal was referred to the Military Committee. 

` The Paris Svecle and Jeurnal des Debats ridicule the idea of 
German mediation on the basis which rumor has placed in circula- 
tion. 

It was reported that the Emperor of Austria would soon have an 
interview with the Prince Regent of Prussia. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times asserts that for 
the last ten years matters have been so terribly mismanaged in Aus- 
tria that it will be almost miraculous if the Empire escapes dissolution. 


have recrossed the Ticino, and the French have 
It was thought that another battle would soon 


A Crerevman Drowxep.—The Rev. A. Kingman Nott, pastor 
of the First Baptist (Broome street) Church in this city, was 
drowned on Thursday afternoon while bathing in the Raritan, near 
Perth Amboy. One report states that his sister and a gentleman 
were not far distant on the bank of the river, when they saw Mr. 
Nott floating in the water, and making a strange noise, soon after 
which he sank, and that after the lapse of about two hours the body 
was recovered by fishermen, who dragged the river. Another re- 

ort states that he was alone, two boys being on the bank, who saw 

im sink, and gave the alarm. A messenger came to the city, noti- 
fied Mr. Nott’s friends, and telegraphed his brother. who is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Rochester. 


Mexican News.—Tie steamer W. H. Webb arrived at New Or- 

leans on the 8th of July, and we have the following additional intelli- 
ence : 

: Gen. Zoloaga has placed himself under the protection of the British 

Minister, Mr. Otway. ; 

Gen. Miramon has decreed the restoration of the private property 
of Santa Anna. 

Gen. Cobos is reported dead. 

AccIDENT on the New York Cestran Rar~roap.—Two cars on 
the New York Central Railroad ran off the track on Thursday, July 
7, through a new rail not Kaving been spiked, and five or six persons 
were injured—among them was Mr. Chedcll, one of the directors of 
the_road, who is badly hurt. Nobody was killed. 


Office. Another lot, now on their way on board the ship Romance 
of the Seas, will complete the stock. Applications from all quarters 
for these seeds are received ‘by every mail. Most of the applicataons 
come from the Southern States. The plant may be cultivated as far 
north as the southern portion of New York, and some propose a trial 
of the seed in Museachusetts. In China, tea is grown in climates that 
make ice of ten inches during the winter. 

Mr. Rokert Fortune, who is so well knows both in this country 
and elsewhere ashe successful cultivator of a large plantation ef tea 
seeds in India, has, during the past year, beer engaged in China in 
the capacity of agent for the Agricultural Division of the United States 
Patent Office, in urder to procure and forward to this country a col- 
lection of the most valuable tea seeds of that regim. He has re- 
turned to London, and reperts his tabors as having been very suc- 
cessful. All the eases containing the seed, with the exception of one 
which is new on the way, have been received by that Büresu. It 
was the original intention of the Department that he was to visit this 
country for ‘the purpose of superintending the propagation of those 
plants, as te had great experience ir. their celture ; but the Depart- 
ment having decided his services to be unncesssary, he was written 
to, to that effect. A letter from him, dated London, May 8, bas just 
been received by thet Bureau, in which. after expressing regret that he 
was not infermed of the decision of the Department before. as ‘he was 
on the eve of emberking for this ceantry, adds that nothing would 
cause him greater sorrow than to have the experiment now fuil, after 
so much trouble and expense, fur want of that experience which can 
only be acquired in the country to which these plants are indigenous.— 
Washington Star, June 11. 


ANCIENT Mrxes 1N Neprasxa—An interesting discovery ef an- 
cient mines has been made in Nebraska, about seven miles from 
Wyoming. “they are the most extensive operations of ancient miners 
ever discovered on the continent. For miles in extent the whole coun- 
‘ey is literally torn up and throwa into the most fantastic and promis- 
‘cuous ridges, hillocks, gutters, trenches, shafts, ete. There are re- 
mains of furnaces, chiimieys, stone walls, and carth houscs, fragments 


| of jugs, glass bottles, and many other things too numerous to mention. 


Recks have bean drilled and blasted. evidently with some explosive 
material, stone dressed with the hanuner, and every evidence of the 
operations having been carried on by civilized men Old California 
mixers who have visited these mines say that it would perhaps cost 
milions of dollars to do the work that has been done there, and the 
appearance of the surface is similar to the placers of California where 
the miners have been at work. What the mincral was has not yet 
bees fully ascertained, but this is soon to be tested by parties skilled 
in metallurgy. It is generally thought the metal was gold or silver. 
The sines are so ancient that there are large oak trees growing upon 
them. When was this done, and by whom? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes seut two poetical letters to the “ Post 
O fice” of an Episcopal Fair at Vittsfield. In one of them the first 
stanzas was ; 
~“ Fair lady, whosoe’r thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And—hush, O hush, my breathing Leart-— 
The one thou lovst will be there.” 
On turning the “poor leaf,” there was found a one dollar bill, 
with some verses beginning : 
“ Fair lady lift thine eyes, and tell, 
if this i3 not a truthful lever, 
This is the one (1) thou lovest well, 
And nought (0) can make thee love it better. (10)” 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Dodworth’s next Sunday. 


Mr. Miller, Trance Speaker, will lecture ut Dodworth’s Academy next 
Sunday. 


Lamartine Hall, cor. 8th Avenue and 29th-street. 

Regular meetings every Sunday. Morning, preaching by Rev. 
Mr. Jones; afternoon, conference or lecture; evening, circle for 
trance speakers. 


Mrs. Spence at Providence. ` 

Mrs, Amanda M, Spence will lecture at Providence, R. I., the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth Sundays in August. Invitations to lecture, 
directed to 534 Broadway, New York, will be responded to. 


National Convention of Spiritualists. 

A national Spiritualists’ Couvention will be held at Plymouth, Mass., 
on the Sth, 6th and 7th days of August next, Dr. H. F. Gardner, of 
Boston, will preside. Judge Edmonds, N. P. Tallmadge, Prof. Brit- 
tan, A. J. Davis, Emma Hardinge, and Mrs. Hatch will be among the 
speakers. 


Mis; Amelia Jenny Dods. 

This young lady, whose lectures on Spiritualism made such a favor- 
able impression on the Brooklynites last winter, is prepared to respond 
to the calls of those who desire her services in the lecturing ficld. She 
may be addressed No. 62 Laurence street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. P. Ambler 

Will speak at Salem, July 10th and 31st inclusive; and at Pro- 
vidence, the first three Sundays of August. Correspondents will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 


Miss Hardinge’s Movements. 

Emma Hardinge will conclude her summer engagements at Os- 
wego, Buffalo, Owego, Schenectady, ete. In September Miss Har- 
dinge will start for the West. South. and North,—spcaking in Octo- 
ber at St. Louis, in November at Memphis, and in December at New 
Orleans. Miss Hardinge returns to Philadelphia in March, 1860. 
Address till next October, 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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CERRENT OF PRODUCE & MERCHANDISE. 


Aghes—Drry : 15 ® ct. ad val. 


Leather--(Sole)—Driv : 15 P ct. ad ve 


Pat, ist sort, 100}b...... 5 25 — Oak (S1) Lt. R tb... u @ s 
Pearl, lst sort... o.. 5 80 m — | ak, middle ........ s to s 
— (nk, heavy... 3 @ 

s : i Onk, dry hide 30 @ 32 
Bread--Inry : 15 R ot. ad val. Oak Omo... 33 f 36 
Pilot, B ib. 4k@ b | oak, Sou. Light. 30 @ 33 
Fine NAVY vec ee ce ceee ee 38¥@ 4 | Oak, all weights 38 @ 40 
ak fraser ener ees 8 a Hemlock, light K 24 Nf a ` 

TA E AAEE oe bec emlock, middling ie 
a Hemlock, heavy.. 21,0 HX 
Bristles--Durty : 4 B ct. ad yal. Hemlock, damaged..... 20 @ 22 
Amer. gray and white.. 30 @ 50 Hemlock, prime do..... W@ 15 
Candles—Detv : 15 Pet. Lime--Drry : 10 R ct. ad val. 
Sperm, P tbo... cece 40 @ 46 |Rockland,common..... — f@ 80 
Do. pt. Kingslands.. ... 50 @ 5l 1 a - @ i% 
Do. do. J’d and M’y . 52 @ — 
Adamantine, City.. 19 @ 20 Molasses—Drry : 24 P ct. ad va‘. 
Adamantine, Star ...... 17 @ 16 |New Oricans, P gal.... 38 @ 44 
m Vorto Rico........ n. 2 @ % 
Cocoa—Dery : 4 @ ct. ad val. Cuba Muscova ., 23 @ 3 
Marac‘o in bd. bb.. is, _- | Trinidad, Cuba.. . 0 @ R 
Peel m @ Thay | Card., ete., wweet.! 207 alo 2 
Para, in bond... 10 —_ -_ 
St. Domingo, in bo! KD 8 | Nails—Dery : 24 P ct. ad val, 
amet Cot, 4d and 6d Bl...  BK@ 33 
Coffee—Drry : 15 R ct. ad val. Wrought. American .... 7 a7 1 
Java, white, B Ib.. .... lka 15 — 
Bahia... se eeeees : “2 ify Oils—DrTY : Palm, 4 ; Olive, 24 ; Linsned, 
Lnguayra... u @ wx] Sperm (foreign flaheries), aut Whale, 
Maracaibo........ ‘HU VB or othor Fish, (foreign,) 15 Fi ct. ac val. 
St. Domingo, cash...... 10 @ 10% Florence, 30 Pct .....- pe, soon 
as Olive, 12b. b. and bx... 387 @ 4 IT 
Flax—Derv : 15 @ ct. ad val. Olive, ine. @ gal......- 111 i 116. 
Amcrican, @ }b........ 8 @ 93 | Palm, Bib ............ ec 1w. 
sad Linseed, com., @ gal... 61 Ga 
S mee d'd. 30 y Pinseed, English ....... or A3 
Fruit—Derv : not d'd, 30. Dry F. 8 BW} Whale............ : 6 @ S 
ct. ad val. No. Reflued Winter..... 60 @ se 
Rais. Sn. @ 24 ck —- | bo. Reflned Spring..... @ s8 
Rais. bch. and bx _ Sperm, erude., ansen 27 @ 1 3 
Cur'nts, Zte. B fb...... 6 . Winter, unbleached. 1 32 @ 140 
— Do. Bleached........... 140 @1 45 
our—Derv : 15 B ct. ad val. Heph. refined, bicached 76 @ 7 
Fion PaaS oro @ coo | OS and W... w @ 9% 
Do. Extra..... -610 @6 30 — 
oe Dagens ie Sa _ o 5 A Provisions -- Derr: Cheese, 4: al 
“Do Extra... 0.. 625 @ 750 |. hers, 15 B ct. ad val. , 
Do. Roundhoop.... — @ — | Pork, mess, @ bbl.....16 09 wic 12 
Do. Superfine... .. 610 @615 | Wo. prine 1237 @ils bo 
Do. Extra nnee. 625 @7 50 | Ts. prime mes: --16 50 auld 35 
Ill. & St. Louis sup &fan 6 26 @ 6 60 | Beef. prime mese, (tce)20 00 (a20 OF 
Do. Extra......... 7— @9— _ | Do-meses weat'n. rep'd..10 00 @13 $o 
Mich. Wis. & Iowa extra 6 00 @ 750 | Do. extra repacked.....14 00 @14 50 
South. Baltimore, super 6 30 @ 6 60 mo; caine” . 8 a E 2 ro 
Do. Extra ....... + 675 7 50 : R g 
Georgetown & Alex. sup 6 30 A 6 76 Beef Hams............14 50 @17 50 
Do. Extra......... 675 @S— | CutMeatsHamss'kpiie IHG 834 
Peteraburg & Rich. sup. 7 00 7756 | Vo. Shoulders ......... 6% @ 7 
Do. Extra......... 7 50 875 | DoSidesdrysit'dinc’ks 8 @ 8% 
Tenn. & Georgia, sup... : w @7 50 ERE Paina mid: bxs, ye g 10% 
. Extra.. e Bee sseeeeees 4g @ 
Uo. Eire OY: OD Do. cumberland... 84 @ 9 
G =. con Sides, W'ns'd cas 9@ 10 
Grain—Derv : 15 @ ct. ad val. Lard, prime, bblsktces. 10K @ 11 
Wheat—o. Ind, & Nl. w. 162 @ 175 . egs 2 
Do. winter red. 150 @ 1 60 
Do. spring..... 85 @1 00 
Milwaukie club........ 100 @110 
Michigan, white 2 @ 1 70 
Do. Red i @ 1 40 —_— 
Tenn. and Kent. white. 1 70 @ 1 80 i ;:15Ẹ 
Do.  Red,....... 150 @160 | Rice—Dery: 15 B ct. ad val. 
Canada, white.........145 @150 | Ord. tofr. @ cwt....... 375 @4 — 
Do. club.... 1 oo @ Ee Good to Prime......... 425 @ 5 — 
Southern, white. 110 @1 80 ea 

; Cr 165 @180 | Salt--Dury: 15 P ct. ad val. 
Cors-—Western mixed.. 81 @ S85 | Turk’s Is a tar 18i@ 20 

Del. & Jer. yel. 87 @ 90 |g in’, a t 

S St. Martin’s e —- @ — 

Southern white. 88 @ 90 Liverpool 85 @ 

Do. yellow. 86 @ 0 i 7 
R 8 A Do. Fine... ccc cee eee 127 @130 
egrets Jo A H Do. do. Asbton’s ....... 18 @ — 
Parley... ce ccee ences 6 Q 
eee 5 @ w Seeds—Dry : FREE. 
— Clover, B th.......-.-. R @ 93 
Hay— Timothy, @ tee ses 4— “aus 50" 
N. R.iudbails, @100}5. 60 @ 70 Flax, American, rough.. 1 76 (@ 
Hemp-— Sugars—Dvrtvy 724 @ ct. 
Russia, cl. @ tun.......780 007200 00 | St. Croix. @ th. we oe Oe 
Do, outshot.......6. 26. 175 007@180 00 New Orleans .. 5na T 
Manilla, @ Ib..... =- 6%@ 7 Cuba Muscova ESAN T 
Sisal . DXA 6 | Porto Rico,... Sx @ 1% 
Italan, B tu 200 0U@ = Havana, White , 9 @ Org 
Jute 85 om 90 00 Havana, B. and Y Ssa EA 
American dew-r -145 00/@155 00 Manila..... 7 @ 1% 
Do. do. Dressed........ 210 00/@220 00 | Stuarts’ D. R. L, — @ 10 
Stuarts’ do. do. E x@ — 
Si 3’ m 
Hides—Dory : 4 Bet. ad val. R. G. and | stuart aao T one —* 
B. Ayres. 2042415 Blb. 26 @ 2734 | Stuarts’ ground ext. sup — @ — 
No. do. gr. 8. C ua 3 @ 18% — 
OTINOCO ......- eee eee BKA A Tallow—DeTy : 8 @ ct. ad val 
San Juan ..,..... . 8B @ — = : $ J 
Savanilla, ete .......... 18 @ 183 | American, Prime....... 10 @ 10% 
Maracaibo, s. and d... 17 @ — 
Maranh, ox, ¢tc........ 18 18 Ty: a 
Matomoras s., l.u... yO per | Teas—Dery : 16 R ct. ad r ooa 
P. Cab, (direct)....... ‘ 23 f- a 
Vole nerasi — 2% @ 6 
Dry South.. ... ‘ 7 @ 5 
Calcutta Buff... .. R a i 
Do. Kips, @ pce. 
Do. dry galted. .. 19 @ bo 
Black, ary... 118 120 | Powehong........ . 1 @ 2% 
nkol... assa . 3 @ 
— Congou..........eeeeee 2 @ 2 
Honey——Dery : 24 @ ct. ad val. 
Cuba, @gal..........6. 64 @ Ob Dery : 9 7 
Cuba, (in bond) 2.02227. Ban (oe cosy SW OOb eee 2 petad val; 
A. Sax. Floece, @ib.... 66 @ 60 
T a ; A. F. B. Merino.....-.. 61 @ 655 
Hops—Dvry : 15 B et. ad val. A. 4 and X Merino... 45 @ 80 
1857, East and West.... 4 @ 7 A. X and 4g Merino.... 40 @ 43 
1858, Eastand West.... 9 @ u Sup. Pulled Co... - 40 @ 46 
No. 1 Pulled Co. 35 @ 31 
—Dery : 24 B ct. ad val. Extra Pulled Co, 50 @ 5 
Iron i N cua Feruy. Wash..... ees nom. 
Pig, English, and Scotch, Valp. Cowashed 10 @ 18 
B tun... EEN 2300 @24— |8. Amer. Com. Washed. 10 @ 13 
Bar, Frit, TVF... 97 50 @100 00 |S. Amer. F. R. Washed. 16 @ 18 
Bar: Sw. or sixes.......87 50 @90 — |8. Amer. Unw. W . 9 @ 9% 
Rar, Am. rolled........ 8000 @— — |S Amer. Corda W... 2 @ 2 
Bar, English, refined... .54 66 @— — |E J Wash,..... : 18 @ 2 
SRC BRED, com... 45 — @47 50 | African Unwashed.. 9 @ 18 
Sheet, Russia, lst qual. ia African Washed e oti P 2 28 
peereraerereeras 1135 | Smyrna Unwashed..... @ ië 
Sheet, Eng. anddm.... 3 @ 3% Smyrna Washed....... 23 @ 2% 


TERMS OF THE TELEGRAPH AND TREACHER. 


One Year, strictly in advance . .$2 00 
Bix Months noeeue aeara . 100 
To City subscribers, it Delive ne . 200 
To Patrons in Canada, with Portage Prepaid .., n. 200 
do. Cuba, do. 2 00 
do. Mexico, do. 3 00 
do. South America, do. 3 00 
do. Europe, do. 3 00 


The best remittance from foreign countries Is American bills, if 
they can be obtained ; the second is gold, inclosed in lettera. Our 
fricods abroad can have this paper as regular as thosc around 
us, by giving (ull address and prompt remittances, and we re- 
spectfully solicit their patronage. 

*,* A liberal discount is made to local and traveling Agents. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S AGENTS, 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER, AND BOORS IN OUR 
UST AT PUBLISHER'S PRICES. 


Rochester, N. Y., D. M. Dewey. Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chat- 
Geld, 414 Broadway. Try, N. Y., S. F. Hoyt, 3 First-street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., T. S. Hawks, Fost Office Building. Utica, N. Y., Rob- 
berts & French, 172 Genexee-street. Boston, Mass., Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromfleld-street ; Burnham, Federhern & Co., 9 and 13 Court- 
street. Hartiord, Conn., A. Rove. Philadelphia, Pa., Barry & 
Henck, 836 Race-strect. Raltimore, Md., H. Taylor, 111 Balti- 
more-strect ; Willium M. Lang. Nasliville, Tenn. , James M. Lyon, 
Purdy, Tenn., S. D. Face, Cincinnati, 0., M, Bly. Cleveland, O., 
Hawks & Brother, Post Office Building. Anderson, Ind., J. W. 
Westerfeld. Detroit, Mich., J. S. Fuller, 222 Jeffer-on-avenue. 
St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & Co. , North-east corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut-strect ; Miss Sarah J. Irish, 45 Fifth-street, Wasbing- 
ton, Ia., E. J. Wooley. Oskaloosa, G. B. Nelson. Toronto,C. W., 
E. V. Wilson. San Bernardino, Cala., Horace Katz. Gaiveston, 
Texas, R, T. Corning. t 

AD Other Agents and Book Dealers will bo supplied promptly. 
A hberal discount allowed to the Trade for cash, 

The following persons are authorized to receive Money for Sub- 
scriptions to the SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH and for all Books contained 

n our Catalogue i—Batavia, N. Y., J. J. Denslow. Clymer, N. 
Y., N. B. Greely. Farville, N. Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, N. 
Y., J. O. Ransom. Morrisville, N, Y., T. Jecox. Morris, N, Y., 
N. Stevenson. Auburn, N. Y., F, Goodrich. Center Sherman, N. 
Y.A. E. Lyon. Southold, N. Y., L H. Goldsmith, Winsted, 
Conn., Rodley Moore, Bridgeport, Conn., Benajah Mallory. Step- 
ney, Coun., G Judson Curtis. Hartford, Conn., Dr. J. R. Mot- 
tler. Now Haven, Conn., H. N, Goodman. South Manchester, 
Conn., Ward Cheney. Thompsonville, Conn., Isaac T, Pease. Cas- 
cade, Wis., Seth Suule, dr. Carverville, Pa., William R. Evans. 
Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John 1i. Lynd. 
Springfield, Mass., Rufus hlmer. Worcester, Mass., A. P. Ware. 
Center sandwich, N. H., C. C. Fellows, Woodstock, Vt., Ausun 
E. simmons. Morrisville, Pa., G. M. Allen, Reading, Pa., H. A. 
Lantz. Cleveland, 0., 8. K. Everett, Bellevue, 0., F. A. Wil- 
lams. Palnesville, O., H. Steel. Coldwater, Mich., James. M. 
Raymond. Pontiac, Mich., Candace Ja Calvin. Cedar Rapids, Ja., 
W. Rathborn. Oregon City, F. S. Holland, Danville, Tex., C. B. 
Stuart. Farmersville, C. W., William W. King. Salem, Ja., J. M. 
Mendenhall, England, London, H. Baillicre, 219 Regent-strect ; 
Johu White, 31 Bivomsbury-street Franee, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 
19 Rue Hautefuelle, Spain, Madrid, Ch. Bailly Bailliere, 11 Cale 
del Principe. 
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CHARLES PARTRIDGE'S CATALOGUE. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 


No. 428 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Quar Hist embraces all the principal works devoted te shit 
fem, wWhother publisved by oueseives or others, aud wie 
prebend all worss of value that may be issued berewiter, 
reader's attention is particularity invited to those maneg bew, 
allot which may be found at the office of the SPIRITUAL Tete. 
ara, ‘The postage on Vouk» is ouo cent per once, 
cals Where the cistuuce is over three thousar! m 
cases myat be prepaid. Versons ordering 
fore send sufficient money to cover the price Of postare, 


Lyric of the Morning Land. 

By Kev, Thomas L. Harris, A beautiful poem of 6,060 lines 
( pages) 12m0, dictated an Uarly hours, poate on the 
Anest paper, and elegantly bound. Price, plami muslin, 1% 
‘ents ; Muslin git, $1; morocco gilt, $1 25. 

rhige, publisher, 


Charles Fart- 
Epic of the Starry Heaven. 

By Rev, Thomas J.n Harris, Spoken in 26 hours and 16 min 
utes, white in the trance kute, 210 pages, 12m0, 4,000 lines 
Price, plain bound, 7h cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Postage, 292 
cents. Charles lartridge, publisher. 

Lyric of the Golden Age. A loum. 

By Rev. Thomas I. Harris, author of * Epic of the Starry 
Meaven” and“ lyric ofthe Morning Land.” 417 pages, 12ino, 
Price, plain boards, $1 £0; gitt, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles lartridge, publisher, 

spirit-Manifestations, 

By Dr. Haro. Fxperimental investigation of the Spirit-mani- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortalg ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
specting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God, Price, $1 75. 
Vostage, 30 cents. Charles artridge, publisher. 

The Spiritual Telegraph. 

Volume 1, a few copes complete, bound iu a substantial 

manner, Price, Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 


Yotume V., complete. Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 

Ning Volumes, lzmo, for the years 1853, t and ’5, about 4,- 
690 pages, with complete index to cach volume, handsomely 
bound. ‘These books contain all the more important articles 
from the weekly SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, and embrace nearly all 
the important spititual facts which have been made public 
during the three years ending May, 1857. The price ef these 
books Is 75 cents per volumo, Postage, 20 cents per volumne, 
Charles Partridge, publisher, 


The Shekinah, Vol. I. 


Ty S. B. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devote chiefly to 
au inquiry into the spiritual nature and relation of Mian. 
Bound th mulin, price, $2; elegautly bound in morocco, fet 
tered and gilt in a stylo Kuitable fm a gilt book, price, $u 
Postage, $4 ceuts, Charlea Partridge, publisher. 

Volumes II. and III. 
Vain bound in muslin. $1 60 each ; extra bound in morocco, 
handsomely jolt, $2 cach, Postage, v4 copts each, Chart: 
Vartridge, publisher. 

Brittan and Richmond's Discussion. 
400 pages, m tavo. This work contains twenty-four letters 
from cach of the parties above named, embodying i rest 
number of facts und esgumenta, pro and am, designet to il 
lu- trate tho +plritual phenomena of alt ages, but expecially the 
modero munits-tations, Price, $1. Vostage, Z8 cents, Charles 
Partridge, pubitsbor, 

The Ravonale ot Spiritualism. 
A pamphlet of 42 pages, containing two extemporancous lec 
tures delivered at fodworth’s Hatt on Sanday December bh, 
1858, by Rev. T. W. Higgluson. Price, postage paid, 20 conte 
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ad with the facte, Price, 26 centa, paper bound, and 35 
ents in muslin, Postage, 3 aud 6 cents. Charios Partridge, 
publisher, 
Ine Tables Turned. 


By Rev, X. B. Prittan. a review of Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D, 
This is a brief refutation of the principal objections urged by 
the clergy againet Spiritualism, and is, therefore, a good 
thing for general circulation. Price, single copies, 25 cente. 
Postage, 3 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher 
Spiritualism. 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr, G. T. Dexter, with an appendix 
by Hon. N. P, Tallmage and others. Price, $125. Postage, 23 
conts. Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Spiritualism Vol. II. 
By Judge Fdmonds and Dr. Dexter. “The truth against the 
world.” Price, $1 25. Postage, 30 cents, Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 


Physico-Physiological Researches. 
By Baron von Reichenbach. In the dynamics of Magnetism. 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystalizatic. and Chemism, in their 
relations to vital force. Complete from the German, second 
edition ; with the addition of a Prefaco and Critical notes, by 
John Asburner, M. D. Third American edition. Price, $1. 
Postage, 20 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Discourses from the Spirit-World. 
By Rey. R. P. Wilson, Medium. Dictated by Stephen Olin. 
This is an interesting volume of 200 pages. Price, 63 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Tho Sacred Circle. 
By Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, and O. C. Warren, A fine 
bound octavo volume of 692 pages, with portrait of Edmonds 
Price, $1 60 ; postage, 34 cents. 

Philosophy of the Spirit-World. 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Prico, 63 cente. Postage 
12 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher, 


A Review of Dods’ Involuntary Theory of the Spiritua: 


Manifestations. 
By W. S. Courtnoy. A most triumphant refutation of the only 
material theory, that deserves a respectful notice, Price, .6 
cents; postage, 3 cents, Charlos Partridge, publisher. 


Seeress of Prevost. 
Ry Justinus Kerner, A book of facts and revelations con: 
cerning the inner life of mau, and a world of Spirits. Now 
edition. Price, 38 cents. Postago, 6 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 


Stilling’s Pneumatology. 
Ry Prot. George Bush. ing a reply to the questions, Wirt 
Ought and What Ought Not to be Believed or Bis believed e: 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions according to 
nature. reason and Scripture, trangiated from (Le Germar 
Price, 75 cents, Postage, 16 cents. Charles Partridge, put- 


Esher. 
The Approaching Crisis. 
Py . Davis. Being n reviow of Dr. Bushnell’s recent Lee 


tures on Supernaturalism, Price, 60 cents. Postage, 18 cents. 
Charies Partridge, publisher, 


Light from the Spivit-World. 
By Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Being written by tie 
consent of Spirits, Price. 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


Mystic Hours, or Spiritual Experiences, 
By, De. G.A Redman. Price $125. Postage 19 cents, 


CHAPIN AND BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
PUBEISHED EVERY TUESDAY fol- 


lowing their delivery, on fine book paper and copper-faced 
type, in THE sPLTUAL TELEGRALH 
AND FIRESIDE PREACHER, 
This Paper is a size larger than our quarto Bibles. 12 pager, 
convenient for binding and preservation. It will report ALL THs 
News or Ht WEEK, New Vuenomena, New Troveits, pro and 
con, on all subjects of INTELLECTUAL, MORAL and SOCIAL REFORM. 
No expense will be spared in making at the Instruerive Com- 
PANION OF THR YOUNG, and a Worry PREACHER IN EVERY FAMILY. 
Price, $2 per year in advance, or $1 for six months, 26 per 
cent, discount to clubs of 10 or more. Address 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE, New York. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 BROADWWAY, 


Cla IM for their entire stock, in comparison 

with any other in this country, superiority for its extent, 

quality, and beauty; and farther, that their prices are ag low as 
those of any other louse. 

They would especially caumerate 

IMAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 

VINE JEWELRY. 
SILVER WARE, 


Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1900 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists the best possible for durability and 


beauty. 
WATCHES, 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only agents in New York 
for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
best pocket ume pieces ever made.) 
RRONZE STATURS AND VASES. 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
I Y ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS—We 


have just issued a new eciilon of this, one of the most ro- 
cent, valuable and interesting of Mr, Davis? works—dealing as it 
does with the Spiritual Wonders to the present, and calentated, 
as the Author says in his Preface, to meet the psychological de- 
mands of the tine.” 


CONTENTS 
A Furvey of Thiman Neos - 


Definition of 1 hilosophy and Spiritualism - 20 
The External Argument - . - ` 47 
The Spiritual Congress - - - - R2 
Mission at High Puck Cottage : . &4 
The Delegulions and Exordia — - 3 NT 
The Table of Explanation s : 18 
The Classifleatton of Media r - - - - 150 
The Classifleation of Cause - ` - : ` - 107 
ummary Explanations — - - $ - : - aun 
Revelutions from Pantemonivn . € : 207 


Address 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
apl, 428 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price $! ; potige, 28 conts. 


liee of the Spiritual Teie 


W. S. COURTNEY, 
A TPORNEY and Counsellor at Law, 346 
. Broadway (Appletons’ Ballsng), Room 87, third) foor, 
New York. Rye 


DR. REDMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
N YSTIC TOURS, or Spiritual Experien- 
ced, by Dr. G. A. Retman. We are now prepared to supply 

book at wholesale and retall ; price $1 25 ; pu go lY evuts, 
cir CHARLES PARTRILGE, 486 Broadway. oie or 


vi 


i OOO 
erry 


THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


WEISSE’S SPECIFIC METHOD OF 
TREATING DISEASE. 
(Formerly CURTIS & WhI-2k >.) 
RS. CURTIS & WEISSE were the first 
who attempted Homusspathic compounds, thus uniting the 
science and skill of beth Homuopathy and Alopathy. 
are for Nervous Headache, Croup, Hoarseness, Cough, Piles, Inm- 
flammatory Fever, Diarrhea, Dysentery. Filim, Cholera, and Ferer 
and Ague. These specifics are the result of a successful practice 
of twenty-two years. They are given on the Homaoputhie 
Principle, but not in infinitessimnal doses, 

Nervous Headache.—This most distressing affection, for 
which nothing was ever done, is now dissipated within half an 
hour, by taking a few drops of this aromatic, Whether the head- 
ache arises from over-excitement or over-fatigue, either mental 
or physical, the result is the same. 

Croup and Quinsy.—This specific wag first applied to this 
most alarming disease by Dr. Curtis. Nothing of alike eMecacy 
has ever becn found. It prevents the formation of the mem- 
brane, and leaves no bad after-effects. 

Fever and Ague.—This specific hag proved very successful 
in that type of fever and ague, which ja so prevalent in New Jer- 
sey and inthe vicinity of New York. Jt is an excellent remedy 
for adixeased Liver and Spleen, and therefore particularly calcu- 


lated to prevent those affections that usnally arise rum and fol- 
low fevor and ague. 


Diarrhoea or Bowel Complaint.—This specific is always cf- 
fectual in those weakening summer complaints, and leaves none 
ofthe bad after-cfleets, that are usually felt after opiates and 
the like. 

Dysentery,—Which ro often rages both in city and country, 
is promptly checked bya few smal powders. This remedy also 
cures that chronic bowel complaint, which is characterized by 
shiny, skinny, or bloud-streaked discharges. 

Cholera.—This is the promptest remedy for Asiatic Cholera, 
It is equally efcacious in that milder form called cholera morbus, 
characterized by sinmultancous vomiting and purging. 

Fach package contains from twenty to thirty doses, with direc- 
tions how to give them, and how to feed the patient. 

The eleven specifies may be had together in a box, by sending 
$4, provided the purchasers indicate their own express, and pay 
the freight on reception, 

Any one or more may be had, postage free, by sending 
cighteen three cent postage stumps lor cach, 

Ue lee a7 cents a phia One-third «discount to the trade, for 
cash, 

Any Editor who will copy this odvertizement twice, and for- 
ward the papers, will receive in return these eleven rpecifics by 
Oxpresd. 

Direct, J. A. WEISSE, M.D.,26 WEST FIFTEENTH-STREET, 
New York. 


THE MISTAKE OF CHRISTENDOM; 
NR, JESUS AND HIS GOSPEL before 


Paul and Christianity, 

This book demonstrates that the religion of the Church origi- 
nated with Paut, and not Jesus, who is found to have been a Ra- 
tionalist, and whose Gospel as deduecd from the writings of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John, is a pertect refutation of Christianity. 

it contains 312 pages of goad print, well bound, and will be 
gent hy mall on receipt of one dollar. Address 

West Acton, Mass, somar GEORGE STEARNS. 


BOARDING. p 
Ï OARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 281 WEST 
comfort and economy, with people of their own sentiments. 


THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, where Spiritualists can Hve with 
363 tf 
SPIRIT DRAWINGS. 
HE Spirit Drawings made through the 
á hand ot Mrs. Bradley are now on salo at 109 Greene 


rireet, 653 10 
MEDICAL, 
I R. J. BOVEE DODS IMPERIAL 


Wine Bitters.—Dr. Lods has cpened an ottice of elegant 
Kooms at 649 and 661 Broadway, lor the examination and treat- 
ment of patients, for the various di with which they may 
have been tor years affiicted, assuring them that he will care 
whatever he pronovncer, alter examination, to be curable, Let 
the afflicted in New York or in any part of the United states or 
British Provinces give bima call and a fair trial Jlis ofice 
hours ure from 12 to 6 oclock P.M, of cach day. 

His Imperial Wine Bitt ono of the greatest discoveries of 
the age, for the cure of Consumption, Weak Langs, Weak Sto- 
maths, Pains in the Sides, Back, and general Pebility, may be 
bed at his Cltice Rocms at wholesale or reall, of C. Witditleld, 
atany hour trom 9 o'clock 4. x. ler. sM, or by order will be 
forwarded toany part of the United States or Uritish Provinces. 
‘They are put np in beautiful quart baites, with “ Dr. J. Bovee 
Dodge’ Imperia! Wine Fitters’ blown in the ylass, accompanied 
with directions how to take them. Frice $1 50 per single bottle. 
A liberal discount will be made by the dezen. The day has 
dawnec—all things are ready—come and be healed. Si dt 


AMELIA JENNY DODS. 
HOSE SPIRITUALISTS who desire 
the services of Miss Tods as a Lecturer, can address her ut 
62 Lawrence-street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EEL 


R.L G. ATWOOD, of Lockport, N. Y., 

1s now located in this city, 106 Est Fourlcenth-strect, and 

i 4 to exerci: his Magnetic Healing powers for the re- 
moval ui disease, 

Nis extraordinary success, Curing a leng practice, justifies the 

firm belief, that all persona treated by him wil realize entire 


sali-faction. 371 bt 
MRS. R. A. BECE, 
G etre TEST MEDIUM, has re- 


moved from [C6 Fast Fourteenth-strect 0853 SINTU AVE., 
Lear Tweuty-second street. Mngle gentlemen can cbein pleas- 


an Lodging Rooms, furnished or unturni-bed. 

Į ECEIVES visiters cvery day and even- 
J ing, trom 0A. m. to J0 r. a.. at bis Room, 64 Great Jones 

rtreet, three dems wet of the lowery, stow 


AND INFAILIBIE C LAENCYANT 


DR. 


J. B. CONKLIN, 


IMEDICINES. 

{WIN BURNS Clairvoyant Cathartic Pills, 
b) price 25 cents, and Female Monthly Fille, price 60 cents, 
For all dieen es of a Hous niare, er proceed ag hoin a bad 
condition ef the blood. ood the diremes peculiar to females, 
These medicines are mild in action, but powerlul and we the 
moet pleasant and cure remedies in ube. They a È 
under the direction of a most excelent Ouirveyant eugar coated, 
ani pot up in neat form for mailing. Py sceptius tiim ns your 
tiy medicine, you will rave a vat amount of euflerisg: in 
your home circle, und whero no bebeht is fet trom their use, 
the money will be cheerfully refunded. tent by melon receipt 
ot price, Address the agent, O. Payne, New York. Ova ot 


They | 


| SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, 


N°. s6 BOND-STREET. NEW-Y ORK 
: che of hemo bedicement beaut irii healt dotsut in 
the cty ol New York, eit cours custo Soom aah 
WN CUTT kroy wtes 
7 ge ` 
JOHIN SCOTT. 
SPIRIT AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN. 

This being an age when alme-tevervtasg ou the slapt of aa 
advertisement is considered hutubog, we Creare porsche ¥ LG may 
be afficted to write to those Who bave bern relesetier cured at 
the Semt Healing Institute, and selixfs themselves that ae de nut 
claim half what In justice to ourselves we cousd. 

We have taken a large, handsome, and commecious Loure. for 
the purpose of accommodating those wbo may come from a die- 
tance to be treated. 

Hot and Cold Water Baths in the House; ako Magnetic and 
Medicated Baths, adapted to peculiar coropleints, In tart, we Lave 
made every arrangement that can possibly conduce to the com. 
fort and permanent cure of those who are afiacted. The in.menee 
success we have met with since last Junuary prepares ut 10 etale 
unhesitatingly that all who may place themscives or friends ws- 
der our treatinent. may dey end upon great rehef, If not on entre 
cure. Persons desirous of being admitted jo the Hechpg last- 
tute, should write a day or two in advance, fo we can be pre- 
pared for them. 


FNAMINATIONS. 

Those who may be afflicted, by wring and describing symp 
toms, will be cxumined, diecase diagnosed. abd a packige cf med- 
icine sufficient to cure, or at leart to confer such bencin. (Lat the 
partient will be fully satisfied that the contu vaton of the treat 
ment will cenre. Terms, $5 for cxaminaticn and medicine. The 
moucy must in all cases accompany the etter. 

JOHN SCOTT. 

Read the following, and judge for vourecives + 

Mrs, Jane Tillotson, Cleveland, Ohio, cured in fourtsen daye of 
falling of the womb, by the use of Scott's Womb Restorer. Trice, 
$6, post paid. 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness and pertal par- 
alysis of tims. 

Mrs. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., cured of consumption. When 
this lady first called at the Scott Healing Institute, rhe war pro- 
nounced by her physicians incurabie. She iy now well and 
hearty. 

Mr. Johnson, cured by one application of the hand and one box 
of Pile Salve, of chronic piles, and probably teme two buncred 
mare were cured of piles by using Scot's File Salve. 

Mre. S, C. Burton. New Brittain, Conn., one of the worrt cases 
of scrofula, cured in seven weeks, and nearly all the Fores cov- 
ered over with new and healthy skin. This ig pribabiy cne of 
the most astonishing cages on record. 

Wiliam P. Ancrston, New Yerk city, troubied with rheuma- 
tiem of back, hip, and knees. Afflicted for pine years. Cured in 
live weel 

Mre. S. J.N. X, boarded inte Seot Healing Institue, 
cured in four weeks of dyspepsia, aba londency to dropey. A 
line addressed to us will be answered, giving her full address 
Dr Soorr: Wilkes Banik, April, 27, 1858. 

Str—I find F shail want some more ef your Cough Meaicme , tt 
works like a charm. My dacyliter wos very bal with a corgh 
for a long tine, and T was afraid she eouli not live long. After 
tukiug only two bottles, she is aimeost weil, This is great medh- 
cinc—peopte are astonished at its eects. No coubt Jeket ve the 
means of gelling a large quantity of it, hore in bts scclon, 

Send st by Hope's Express as you did before. 

My best respects, JRAAC G AY. 

Mrs. Mulligan had been afflicted, for yearr, with the heart dif- 
ease. ‘The physicians pronounced ber incurable, und gave ber 
upto die, Mrs. Lester perruaded ber to come te the Peou Heal- 
ing Institute. After the third visit, she was able to cu u hard 
day’s scrubbing and washing. She ig new eniaying pertect health. 
She resides No. 106 Tenth-avenue, New York city. Dr. Jobn 
Scott only placed his bande on her three times, 

Mrs. Smith, slate Mra. Hati) residing at Mr. Levy’: boarcing 
house, cured of Scarlet Fever in tan minutes, 

Hundreds of other persons since the e-tablielinent cf the Foot 
Healing Institute. but space will natacmitefan enumeration Out 
of 1462 patents tredted at the Scott Healing Institute, not cne, tf 
not fully cured, but what has receives n remarkable benett. Ol- 
fice hours from § a. x., t9 6 P. x, 

Address, JOHN SCUTT, 26 Eond-steeat, New York. 


Scott's Healing Institute—Removal. 

The undersigned begs leave to say to hls patrons apd the pub- 
lic, that he has removed his establishment (ren: 16 to 26 Pond st. 
New York, where he will continue to uttend to the afflicted with 
(as he hopes) his usual success, Having materially acced to lus 
Tustitute, both in room and ast Ms he de prepared to receive 
patients from all parts of the country. 

To the Ladies, particularly, be would say that he treats ali die- 
eases incinental to their ReX, With invariable servos: An expe- 
rienced matron will be at all times fn utienenee on the Lacio 
under my charge. JOLIN SCOTT, SbBond rt , N. Y. 

N. B. Recipes and medicines rent by cxjters to any part of 
the country on receipt of trom five to tend: Pars, as the care nay 


require. Be particular, in ordering, to pive the nanie of Town, 
County and state. intull J. 8. 


——_—_—_ ee 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


GIVEN To JOUN Foost, AND PREPARED BY Unt aT S6 BOND street, 
New-York, 
COOSTANA, OR COUGH REMLDY. 

This is a medicine of extraordinary power and efficacy in he 
relief and cure of Pronchial Affection, and Consumpive Com- 
plaints ; and as ite all other remedies in its acaptations to 
that class of diseases, stined do supercede their use and give 
health and Lope to the afflicted thousand., ee, S0 evnt: 

PILE SALVE. 

A sovercgn remedy for this diseate is at Jast hand H afords 
instintineors relief, and efeets a speety cure, Mr Freri, edt 
tor of the Spiriteaiia, Cleveland, O., after twelve wears Of ouffer 
ing, was in less than one week completely cured. ate) bunleeds 
of mstances can be referie to where the same results have fol 
lowed the wee of this invaluable remeuy. Prce, $1 per bor. 


EYE WATER. 
For weak or inflamed eyes this preparation rtanda iunrivalod. 
Tt never tails to give immediate relict; and whee tho dificuity ts 
caused by any local affection, the cure will be speedy and por 
manent, Trice, DO cents. 
SPIRIT EMBROCATION 

For Tetter, Frysipelas, Salt Khen, and all Sereftitetic erup 
Hons of the n an invaluable remedy, and wartanted tu cure w 
all ordipary cases. Vice, 81. 

CARCEL SALVI 

Thia Salve, when veset with (he Magnett or spiritia! powers ot 

Dr. Soutt, has noverim a sing isan, hice to eect a jorma 


heut and positive enre, ne ter bow a, graded the cae T 
will bo found triumphantly Caicos et coin abre, in carer 
where the part affected is open ond when dp becttn sors ices 


can not be obtained, those ar. 


RUD UMATIC REMELY 
preparation ix pirato t to cape all kines ef at Pamma- 
tory henman, and wall dave the systomon a cena ica that 
WH positively ferbida retura ul tho ctecase. Citce. $b per borte. 
For S100 pocitive eme wail be prarantevd 
AL SORES. 

This wandertol medicthe hae proved tobe cre of the wondera 
of the age. one bettie being in almost every sinto ae Meent bo 
cure the worst ecs ef deg y o Peen, ujar das ge dotie 

De PAVTICELAN 

In ordoring any of the above medh ines, mek fhe amornt in 
A etter, addressed to the anccrwigped, ard eto clalicely Low 
the package me: tbe rent, ad to whem al roed. ty Cael 
the package will be forwarved by the Arst convey ince, 

Add res, LR JOHN SCUTT, 86 Bond-struet, Sew York 
far beral discount made to Agenta, 


